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Last week in Paris I went to see the Centre Georges Pompidou, France’s 
new national centre for art and culture. We walked to it from the Marais, 
that 15th century heart of Paris — along the Rue Rambuteau. In doing 
so we passed the Hotel Rohan and other architectural delights, some of — 
them conceived in greatness and now aging in neglect. Plodding along 
that street with its senescent air one wondered where this controversial 
centre was hiding. We walked into its backside quite suddenly. An 
enormous block of architectural intestines: blue, green, red and steely 
coloured pipes wrapped themselves around it: giant red lifts crawled 
lobster-like up and down its back. It was somehow magnificently grotesque. 
Walking around it to the entrance one felt a Picasso painting in his Cubist 
style had somehow been moulded in steel and concrete and glass. Girdled 
in pipes, tubes clung to its facade — with people moving in solemn rank 
up and down its escalator and along the walkways — disappearing into 
its gigantic heart. And a great heart it is — with the national collection 
of modern art and sculpture housed inside, together with exhibition halls, 
cinema, library and all the rest. It is a building turned inside out. It was 
totally convincing. 
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I didn’t go to Chiang Mai. All I knew about this consultation on “Dia- 
logue in Community” was what I read. So when we began to hammer 
together this issue of RISK there were some misgivings. At first the formal 
report and other copy looked formidable. Good stuff for a WCC Report 
(Faith in the Midst of Faiths). But for RISK ?¢ Yet, we felt the topic needed 
a workbook, an invitation to explore this issue with other people. Then 
we started to go through the seventy or more pages of transcript from the 
taped interviews. And we found people talking about their own situation 
in very simple and straightforward ways. They were prepared to share 
misgivings openly, to announce fresh insights they had had, to talk about 
new hopes and awkward questions. The connecting thread seemed to be 
community : community relations, wider community, dialogue within com- 
munity, dialogue between community, dialogue for the sake of new 
community, communities of hope, and common responsibilities for the 
future. The Chiang Mai tapes were fuller and more significant than we 
expected. And so the main substance of this issue was found. 


There are thirteen interviews. They were recorded in Chiang Mai and cover 
a variety of issues. The reality of Britain’s discovering its multi-racial 
character is brought home to us by Gwen Cashmore. Sudhakar’s compel- 
ling story of his own Hindu background and what that means for his 
Christianity ; John Deschner's discovery of the importance of dialogue for 
the Faith and Order theme “The Unity of the Church and the Unity of 
Humankind”; Bishop Anastasios’ reflections on the challenge to the 
Orthodox Church of the rising secularism in Greece ; Dr. Son’s reflections 
on syncretism and Bishop Lgnning’s appraisal of criticisms of dialogue, are 
all part of the stuff of the interviews. 


Pastor Michael Mildenberger, who interviewed the participants at Chiang 
Mai, belongs to the Evangelical Church in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. At present he is working in the Evangelische Zentralstalle fur 
Weltanschuungsfragen, Stuttgart. He is particularly interested in the 
presence of people of other faiths in Europe and has written about its 
implications for the churches in the West. He has travelled extensively in 
different parts of the world. 


As well as the interviews there are extracts from the agreed statement 
from Chiang Mai, which is found in full in other publications. Four bible 
studies were given. And there is the story of the consultation as well as 


Dr Stanley Samartha’s appraisal of it. 


If the Chiang Mai tapes are the main ingredient of this issue, it is simply 
because they give us very quickly a sense of the importance of this subject 
of “dialogue in community’’. And they suggest, implicitly or explicitly, many 
different styles in which it may be developed. But one element seems to be 
common to all of them: dialogue, to be effective, starts with the need for 
a tough honesty and frankness in telling about one’s faith in Jesus Christ. 
Dialogue, therefore, ought not to take place between people who hide 
behind elegant facades — like those charming houses in the rue St. Martin 
which face the Pompidou Centre. Like the Centre, we must let our reli- 
gious guts hang out — with all the risk that that entails. Kosuke Koyama 
says it more elegantly: “Fear (of other faiths) comes from lack of 
confidence, and anxiety that your own position might be eroded. The New 
Testament says that fear comes from lack of love.’ To dispel such fear 
we need, perhaps, to turn ourselves inside out. That may be the best 
starting point for any dialogue, and it may allow us to be, however 


awkwardly, totally convincing. 
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What Happened 
at Lhiang flak 


by T.K. Thomas 


It was a consultation on dialogue, not a dialogue in itself, except in the more general 
sense of the word. It was organized by the World Council of Churches’ sub-unit on 
Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies (DF). 


The Consultation was held in Chiang Mai, a centre of living Buddhism in Thailand, 
from 18 - 27 April 1977. It brought together some seventy people — theologians, 


students of religion, sociologists, pastors — from all over the world. 


The consultation was in a sense a continuation of the long and sometimes heated 
discussion that had surfaced at the Nairobi Assembly. Does not dialogue mean a 
dilution of the Christian faith ? Is it not syncretism in modern fancy dress? Such 
were the fears expressed at Nairobi. 


So Chiang Mai was a scene of stock-taking. The old questions were again asked. 
What is dialogue ? What are the biblical sanctions for dialogue ? What is its theological 


basis ? Where and how far have we come ? Where do we go from here ? 
The questions, thus, were the same. But the answers were not quite the same. 


For one thing, there was the experience of dialogue during the last few years to be 
reckoned with. Theologies of dialogue have been developed. Sufficient literature to fill a 
small library has been produced. But far more important is the fact that small groups 
here and there had actually entered into dialogue with people of other faiths and 
ideologies. And even more important is the discovery that much of our common life, 
especially in Asia, is in fact dialogic. 


For another, the formulation of the theme had added a new concreteness to the subject 
and a new purposiveness. It could no longer be dismissed as a species of spiritual 
self-indulgence ; it had to be recognized as an integral aspect of human existence and 


as part of the goal of all human seeking. 


The purpose of the consultation was threefold. 


— to clarify the Christian basis for seeking community by focusing theological 
reflection on specific issues and particular contexts. 

— to indicate the nature of the Christian community within the human community 
in a pluralist world ; and 

— to suggest “guidelines” to Christian communities in pluralist situations to be 
communities of service and witness without diluting their faith or compromising 


their commitment to Christ. 


The issues it discussed were the following : 


— What is the nature of the community Christians are committed to seek ? What 
are the impediments to seek community and what are the insights from within the 
Christian faith that help them to relate themselves as “communities of service 
and witness ”’ to their neighbours ? 

— How do Christians understand and practice dialogue — its nature, its purpose, its 
variations in different contexts. Is dialogue part of the Christian ministry in a 
pluralistic world ? | 

— What is the theological significance of people of other faiths and cultures in 
the Christian perspective ? Is God at work among people of other faiths and 
ideologies ° 


How can the Church be “a committed fellowship in Jesus Christ and an open 
community at the same time” ? That was the question the participants grappled with 
for more than a week. 


But they also visited centres of Buddhism. They were exposed to the simplicity of 
another world faith and the severity of another style of life. They listened to Buddhist 
testimonies. Some of them were struck by the fact that words like “confession” 
and “witness” were relevant in the context of-other faiths as well. The consultation, 
in this sense, was an exposure. 


It was an exposure in another sense too. Many of the participants saw for the first 
time how a typical Asian minority church lived and witnessed. They saw something 
of the strength and the weakness of the church in Thailand — something of its 


precariousness and its potentiality. 


To those who came from the supposed strongholds of erstwhile Christendom, this 
double exposure might well have meant a traumatic experience. 


Consultations, however, do not resolve dilemmas and reconcile differences. They 
do not as a rule lead to consensus. Nor is this expected of them. 


The dialogue consultation in Chiang Mai was no exception. The old questions 
remain, not because they were not answered but because the answers are “many and 
various.‘ But now there is the possibility that they may be posed with more charity 
and greater integrity. The concern to protect the Christian faith is perhaps a legitimate 
concern for Christians — though they are not the final custodians of their faith. That 
concern, happily, is now balanced by the equally legitimate concern to protect the 
faith of others from ideological distortion and Christian syncretism. And this concern 
points to possibilities in the future. It may at least, as the consultation statement puts 
it, “give one another space and time — space and time, for instance in India or Ghana 
to explore the richness of the Gospel in a setting very different from that of 
‘Hellenized’ Europe; space and time, for instance, in Korea to develop the present 
striking evangelistic work of the churches; space and time, for instance, in Europe 
to adjust to a new situation in which secularity is now being changed by a new religious 
interest, not expressed in traditional terms’. 


Mr. T.K. Thomas is working in the Communication Department of the Christian Conference of Asia, Singapore. 


In the following pages Pastor Michael Mildenberger 
interviews some of the participants in the Chiang 
Mai Consultation. Rex Davis edited the transcript 
of the recordings. 


Having been involved in the Islamic Africa project, would you tell 
me the background to this project 


SANNEH: The Islamic Africa project grew out of the churches’ concern to have wider 
relations with the Muslim majorities with whom they share together in community and 
daily life. My involvement has been first, on the level of personal contact with Muslims 
and, secondly, on the level of study and involvement in the teaching programme of the 
Islamic Africa project. I taught for nearly two years at the Study Centre in Nigeria 
where the students were mostly church workers, pastors, church officers. The courses 
lasted three or four months and aimed at giving a basic outline of Islam. This involved 
Muslim beliefs and, very important for us, the Christian understanding and approach 
to Islam. I would say the emphasis was on the personal level — understanding Muslims, 
rather than trying to understand Islam as a system. 


Sanneh, Ghana 


To what extent has this work helped your students to wttness, as 
Christians, in their own situations ? 


First, one must understand where the students are to start with. They usually had little 
familiarity with Muslim life. So our emphasis was pedagogic — to help the students to 
appreciate some of the spiritual, religious and theological values of Islam. This meant an 
introduction to the prayer life, the life of fasting, the concept of obedience to God and 
so on. This information was given in lectures and the students had copies to keep. 
We also gave a basic outline of the religious system of Islam. We discouraged any 
simple assessment of Islam as, @ priori, unrecognizable or unacceptable. In some cases 
we were able to assess the impact of this on students when they went back to their 
villages ; sometimes we visited them; sometimes we organized courses in their area 
and involved them in some way. For instance, at times we would have a residential 
course in the church which would use materials the students had brought with them 
from the Study Centre. Sometimes we would run some public lectures involving past 
students in setting up the programme. 


How did Muslims react to these approaches ? 


Well, in the first place, Muslims are enormously impressed when Christians take the 
trouble to learn about them and their faith. Muslims also have responded in attending 
meetings, courses and conferences. There have been considerable demands for study 
material and printed stuff from the Centre. Indeed, Muslims have led us to include 
them in the teaching and programme work of the Centre. In fact, we cannot meet all 
the demands because of the limited facilities of the Centre. 


Did the Muslims not feel that this was just another way of 
proselytising ? 


That risk was there, but as soon as we opened our doors we tried to give Muslims every 
opportunity to look at our work critically. That meant if there were any tendencies to 
misuse our opportunities for proselytism or evangelism they themselves could check it. 
This is the best guarantee against misusing our resources. But Muslims know, of course, 
that Christianity is a missionary religion and they would not believe you if you said 
you were not interested in mission. So clearly one does not deny the missionary claim 
of Christianity. 
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How does this evident work in dialogue show up in the wider 
community ? Especially within the nation. In other words, how ts 
this religious dialogue embodied in a wider political, social and 
economic situation for a community and for a nation ? 


This is an enormous question! Christians in Africa have been involved in building 
community with Muslims in urban and rural areas. For example, in the southern part 
of Accra, Christian students have been involved in the Muslim quarter of the city in 
urban renewal work. But the demands can be overwhelming. The world became aware, 
a few years ago, of the drought in the Sahel. Whole populations were threatened with 
extinction. The Christian role in that situation was intertwined with politics and 
economics and, importantly, a kind of bilateral involvement with Muslims. 


Dr Sanneh, how do you see this rather high level consultation 
applying to your situation? Are there any new insights, new 
perspectives which you would like to bring home to your people ? 


On the positive side of the balance sheet let me first say this, that it is very important 
for us, coming from Africa, to be introduced to a wider understanding of the Church 
and the experience of sharing ideas and exchanging ideas with other people from 
other parts of the Christian world. This is undoubtedly a useful exercise. Now let me 
say on the negative side that a lot of the formulations which have gone into the work 
here are far too theoretical for our purposes. They are limited because they are reflec- 
tions ; they are formal conceptual analyses which may, or may not, relate to actual and 
practical situations. The usefulness of this land of encounter, if one may try and resolve 
the balance sheet, is the convergence between this wider theological and spiritual 
concern on the part of the Church with the involvement of Christians living in practical 
situations. I believe that the practical and concrete aspects of Christian life are not 
to be ignored in the framing of theological formulations. Similarly, those of us involved 
in the practical task of implementing what we believe to be the Christian faith simply 
cannot ignore the challenges and the orderliness of theological reflection. 


What ts your viston now for the work of the Islamic Africa Project ¢ 
Can the dialogue be developed into a deeper or richer encounter 
with Islam? Let me say I am doubtful about how one can go 
another step further in dialogue with Islam — especially Islam. 


Whether we succeed or fail we do so as Christians. Our Christian credentials, therefore, 
are important in the work of relating to other people. In the context of my work with 
Islam let me say my experience is that it has challenged me to understand the “fullness 
of Christ’. And this understanding can be limited in isolation from other people. 
Muslims do not want to push Jesus into the background. They are not afraid of 
discussing profound theological doctrines. So, in my experience, I have found my own 
spiritual life has been deepened by, for instance, the Muslim emphasis on the special 
role of Jesus as a servant, as a prophet of God. They do not go further, to accept Jesus as 
the final revelation of God. But they have helped me to understand better what revela- 
tion means in terms of my practical day-to-day living. Next, Muslims first ask us Chris- 
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tians to grasp the majesty and glory of God. For the Christian this is best translated 
in terms of the life and work, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Our image of 
God is Jesus Christ: We cannot do better than that. However, the Muslim question 
enables us to see Jesus as part and parcel of the divine reality in the world. In Africa 
there is a risk that Christians are losing this grip on who Jesus is. Thirdly and lastly, 
Muslims help us to see what it means to be part of a universal missionary faith. You see 
there is so little emphasis on idigenizing the Christian faith — even though the 
ecumenical movement emphasizes the need for various local churches to come together 
to form a local identity. Can there be a new Christian identity ? Muslims challenge us 
in their ecumenism — their sense of a worldwide fellowship, a brotherhood and 
sisterhood of believers. So my contacts with Muslims have helped me to appreciate 
better the riches and the potential of Christian community. 


Do you have any idea if Muslims have gained a spiritual enrich- 
ment from their contacts with Christians ¢ 


Yes, there is evidence of this. In dialogue we have to tell how we understand the gospel. 
And there is often an increased awareness of what the gospel means. Also, it is important 
for Muslims to understand that Christians do not necessarily have a negative attitude 
to Islam. The religious tradition of man is under the judgement of God. The Christian 
should approach life and religion guided by the prophetic power of the Gospel. I think 
we have given the impression in the past that we are more severe in our attitude towards 
Islam than we are towards ourselves. If, on the other hand, we begin with a more 
severe criticism of ourselves and work towards a more charitable attitude towards 
Muslims it may bring them to a better and more healthy understanding of Christianity. 


Gwen Cashmore, 
Great Britain 


Working in Britain, as you do, and concentrating on race relations, 
education and other social work, what do you feel are the main 
issues the dialogue programme faces in Great Britain ¢ 


CASHMORE: May I set a background first ? The situation we face has really deve- 
loped over the last twenty-five years. Basically it has arisen because of the settlement 
in Britain of people from Asia, the West Indies and Asians from Africa. But, let’s be 
realistic. These people make up a very small element of British society: Perhaps two 
per-cent. Because they are concentrated in cities they pose very particular problems to 
the host community in Britain, especially to Christians. It is in that area that I am 
working. The irony is that while British churches have for centuries supported the 
missionary enterprise, with all the ambiguity that involves in terms of colonial expansion, 
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now they face the mission next door. We find, within our islands, a strong presence 
of Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, and a few Buddhists. There are also a number of Black 
Pentecostal Churches. These groups pose clear and substantial questions to our society 

about their position, their right to their own identity. They pose particular questions, 
I think, to the self-understanding of mission in the Churches. That means the questions 
of the dialogue programme are deeply questions about mission — mission in a very 
profound way; not mission as shouting slogans or handing out right prescriptions 
which often has only sounded like cultural abuse. We find, especially in Britain, we 
have to step beyond the inappropriateness of that. 


Can you be specific? Tell me some experiences which illustrate what 
you have said. 


There is a church in Lancashire which has a strong history of supporting missionary 
work. It is an Anglican church. They've collected a lot of money for overseas mission ; 

they have a hunger for literature about mission ; they have formed some missionaries ; 
the big mission societies send in their deputations. They have been well grounded in 
ideas about mission “over-there”. Now, in this town, they now have a big group of 
people who have settled to work there from Pakistan. And they are Muslims. But, they 
go to the church schools ; they live in their own houses next door to the church-going 
people ; they have now built several mosques. It is absolutely clear they are not in that 
town as the objects of missionary outreach for the church ; I think the Christians there 
see this, and the consequence is that they ask whether or not the missionary idea they 
had may be unsound, may have been false. Now they have Islam on their doorstep, 
they find they have to do some fresh thinking about the questions, even if the answers 
aren't too easy. And here they ask people like me, ‘‘What should our relationship be 


in this new situation ?”’ 
And what is your answer to that question ? 


Well, fortunately there is already a dialogue going on between Christian leadership and 
Muslim leadership in that situation. Now the difficulty is that it is highly theological. 
One minister told me after one conversation that he found himself even further out of 
sympathy with the Muslim leadership. The theme of this meeting, in a sense, gives an 
answer — “dialogue zm community’. I can bear witness from Britain that where 
communities meet together to discuss matters which are common to both then we find positive 
interaction and growth in communication. That means better understanding. I believe 
that kind of dialogue must come before theological talks. Obviously, now, as soon as 
you begin to interact as religious communities the theological questions surface. So I 
don't mean theological talks mustn't happen. I think it’s a matter of how we start. In 
Britain today with its new pluralism and the common life people face together — 
questions about schooling, the conditions of the street, housing, unemployment, 
questions about buildings, local festivals and so on — then there is a common starting 
point for dialogue. It is on these kinds of questions, simple and urgent as they are, 
that the interaction of community life begins ; here is where the bulk of the people are 
and it is the stuff out of which greater theological understanding can develop. 
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Here there has been a lot said about such economic, social and 
political elements which are necessarily part of any dialogue. Do 
you feel in Great Britain that these elements, which are not 
specifically religious, are in any way intertwined with religious 
questions? So, does this inter-religious encounter on mundane 
issues play a major role over against essentially religious discussions ? 


Where the community is threatened then issues of the total community understanding 
of itself are the first to arise. It is a matter of identity. For instance, in Britain the first 
thing most Asian communities (some of which have been here twenty or twenty-five 
years and some of which have come recently) want to do is to establish their religious 
and cultural identity over against the host community — which certainly has an overall 
Christian ethos whether or not explicit beliefs are held. So, first of all they want to find 
a place to worship — and often their first questions are about buildings. Have you 
any buildings ? And a considerable issue has arisen over the use of church properties. 
Next, when a community is more settled — does not feel threatened or is so fragmented 
that it no longer feels a community — we then get sharp questions about discrimination 
in employment and housing; about police, and their behaviour — particularly with 
West Indian groups. These questions are essentially political and economic. My expe- 
rience is that Asians entering Britain have, first, to establish themselves as a separate, 
cultural group, which involves a religious identity, and, next, as they begin to settle, 
they begin to tackle other political and economic concerns. Now West Indian groups 
are mostly Christian ; but of different style and vitality, often Pentecostal. So there is 
also a need for dialogue. But, more significantly, there is a much more direct political 
and economic dimension working with them. 


I feel that at this consultation, Miss Cashmore, for the first time 
needs and concerns and problems of these ‘‘in-between’’ people — 
people coming from a different cultural and religious background 
and entering western soctety with its dominant religious style — 
that these “‘in-between’’ people have been taken seriously. And 
they become important in their search for identity in a modern 
secular society with its residual religious motifs: they become 
especially important as new partners for dialogue between Christians 
and people of other faiths and convictions. Can you comment on 
this from the British situation ? 


As in many parts of Europe, Britain is part of this move towards secularization. As 
churches we have to accept “Christendom” has gone and we remain now a minority 
group. I am constantly saying this to Christians in England. But this is not my field. 
I am working with people of other cultures and races who have come into Britain. 
However, the question you raise is particularly an issue for our young people. Many of 
them have no connection whatever with the churches. There is a whole life-style, a 
whole dimension of living here. For me this means that we Christians have soon to start. 
unpacking our Christian gospel. Last week I was talking about this with some people 
who felt the only way to deal with this religious vacuum was to use the old methods — 
conviction of sin, repentance, salvation and so on — to develop that package and sell 
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it. I think this is fundamentally wrong. I think that somewhere at the depths of our 
Christian faith there is that which touches the human experience of all people — and 
it is this which the Christian gospel speaks to and which I myself would like to see us 
able to translate. I want to see us able to translate this deep message so that it will 
touch the inner secular world, which is ultimately so empty and frustrated. I believe 
that there are instances in everybody's life of great despair out of which, sometimes, 
comes new birth and growth. Is this not the experience of death and resurrection ? 
There is still another job of translation, then, for me. That is to translate our symbolized 
forms of religion back into the language of the secular world. I believe this is the way we 
will lead people into the fullness of the experience we understand in Jesus Christ. 


On this translation issue, do you feel we have had here any new 
insights or ideas — even if now expressed in theological language — 
which you will be able to translate for the British situation ? 


Look, there is a lot I’ve not digested pert tind thacsdiffioult!?.< Tek) Site, ys PS 
however, let me take one example. Dr Christoph Barth’s bible study on the “Time to 
be exclusive, the time to be inclusive’. I heard time and time again here the plea 
from people of different cultures and experiences — “Please don’t impose on us what 
you are wrestling with in the West! Bong Ho, from Korea, told us of Church growth 
and expansion, a time of tremendous affirmation with people coming to church in a 
fresh and new way. From Barth’s point of view — that is a “Time” in God’s purpose 
— a time for the Church to be pretty strong and solid. Now from other places we 
heard the opposite. A “Time” of desolation or emptiness. For me Barth’s analysis 
was helpful in understanding such radical differences. But that is a random thought. 
I find so much I must go off and write this through and get it worked out properly. 


One thing I will do, and that is try to supply more examples of the situation in England. 
For instance in Southall when a Sikh boy was stabbed and the Hindu, Sikh League 
and Muslim leaders got together and, I think, prevented serious rioting. There are 
other examples of that which I think we need to share widely. 


Ariarajah, Sri Lanka 


Coming from Sri Lanka you must be acutely aware of the dialogue 
issue, espectally as it involves Buddhists and Hindus. What were 
the crucial matters which got you involved in this dialogue pro- 
gramme ¢ 


ARIARAJAH : Of Sri Lanka's 12 million people perhaps 70% of the population is 
Buddhist and 20% Hindu. So you see Christians — Catholics, Methodists, Anglicans 
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and so on, are a very small minority. Now in recent years there has been a renewal in 
Buddhism and Hinduism and they have become very powerful alternatives to Christia- 
nity. Sadly, mission history is not good, so that there is a strong antagonism between 
the ancient religions of Sri Lanka and the Christians. Because we have to work closely 
with them we began to ask what it is that binds us together. For instance, in one family 
there can be people of different faiths. We find ourselves thrown together in many 
ways, especially cultural functions. So we must ask what is the nature of our relation- 
ship ? Secondly, when we began to do theology in our Asian context we found that 
many of the categories of thought and patterns of thinking in Hinduism and Buddhism 
were edifying for us as Christians. Furthermore, they were important ways of learning 
to present the gospel to Hindus and Buddhists. Suddenly we found ourselves asking 
whether or not western categories of thought and worship and theology were really 
adequate for us. We had found Hindu and Buddhist traditions could be used to express 
the gospel. And in finding out this we also found we did not know enough about 
Hinduism and Buddhism: Certainly not enough to understand how faith works for 
Hindus and Buddhists. These are some of the reasons we found dialogue a necessity. 


So that basic experience of being one community with a common 
task of building one nation made dialogue a necessity ? 


Quite so. If we had not wanted to cooperate with the people major religions we would 
have lost our part in nation building itself. The only way we can participate fully in 
our nation’s life — culturally, socially and politically — is to live fully with our 
neighbours of other religions — work with them — and enter into a deeper relationship 
with them. There, we have no choice in this matter ! 


Ajamian, Jerusalem 


You live, of course, in the most cructal centre for dialogue. In 
Jerusalem three of the great world religions have their places of 
pilgrimage: they are very close together. But there are many tensions. 
Could you please give me some of your personal experiences in thts 
situation ¢ 


AJAMIAN : We have relations with Muslims and Jews at different levels. The dialogue 
with our Jewish friends develops only, I would say, on a purely academic level ; there is 
no community involvement. It takes the form of lectures, meetings, common studies, 
discussions and so on in the framework of special organizations with different names. 
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May I ask why the level is academic? There are Jews and 
Christian people meeting in daily life; don’t they have to find 
some sort of community life together ? 


First of all the greater part of the Armenian community lives in the Armenian quarter 
of East Jerusalem, the Old City. And that is quite a community life in itself. Mixed 
relations between Armenians and Jews are on the level of business, education, univer- 
sity affairs and so on. It does not reach the point where there is really a community life 
between the Armenians or other Christians and the Jews. There are many reasons. 
A principal one is that the Jewish community does not easily accept non-Jews in their 
internal community life : the barrier is the Jewish conception of community life. 


Is that based on religious or on ideological grounds? Is it connected 
to the vision of Zionism ¢ 


I don't think it is Zionistic. It is better to say it is nationalistic. In our part of the world 
that comprises all the elements of religion, ethnicity, way of life and vision of the future. 
It is a relationship between God, people and land as that is understood and interpreted 
in the daily life of the Jewish community. As we see the general picture, there is no real 
dialogue in community. There are a few community relationships and there is dialogue at 
a very academic level. 


But is not “‘community’’ in the Armenian way of thinking 
similarly shaped by religion, the consciousness of nationality, culture, 
history and so on? Couldn’t one say you have a Jewish “‘nation”’ 
and an Armenian ‘‘nation’’ living side by side ? 


From the outside that is the impression you might get. But that is misleading. When a 
national group is strongly conscious of its identity it better understands the position of 
another group which is similar to itself. It sees it as the same sense of fullness of 
nationhood — which should create a higher sense of community rather than compart- 
mentalization and division. Ideally the concept of nation as involving culture, history, 
religion, land, the making of a real group personality should create more openings for 
affinity rather than division and dissension. 


What about Christian- Muslim relationships ? 


Here we have an opposite tendency. We have community in our daily life, relationships 
are much closer at the level of people mixing with people, but there is no dialogue. 
Islam, in Jerusalem, does not like to discuss its principles, its religious beliefs, its tradition 
and its faith in general ; but Muslims believe in personal friendship. Friendship has a 
deep oriental sense — that traditional concept in the Arab world, coming out from 
Bedouin life. Even today a guest is considered as sent by God; a friend is considered 
as more than a relative. So the type of relationship is quite different. Unfortunately, 
the idea of “dialogue”’, especially on religious matters, does not exist. However, there 
is another level of dialogue, at the political level : but there we want to be absent. 
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That 1s what I wanted to ask you. One could get the impression that 
the very close relationship between Armenian Christians and 
Muslims was that between two minority groups being, to some extent, 
oppressed by the government ; that there was a sort of alliance between 
Christians and Muslims. Is that a wrong idea ? 


I do not understand you. 


Well, the picture you painted gives me the impression of an alliance 
between Christians and Muslims, at best the Armenian Christian 
community and Muslims, both being to use a strong, but inadequate 
word, victims of the nationalistic visions of the Jewish state. Is there 
some truth in this ? 


It is totally wrong. First of all we were never victims of the Jews. We had no national 
claim on the land of Palestine or Israel. Our nationalistic vision looks to another part 
of the world. But there is another reality. There is a relationship of sympathy — not 
towards Muslims in general — but towards the Palestinian refugees. We have been 
refugees ourselves. Indeed, this is how the Christian communities of the Middle East 
were created. We Armenians were persecuted, thrown out of our own country and 
experienced the tragedy of being refugees. That is why we think that in the Middle 
East today there exists a human tragedy — the tragedy of the Palestinian refugees. 


Are there any attempts to involve Christians, Muslims and Jews 
in discussions — some sort of ‘‘tri-alogue’’? If so, does 
it go beyond the academic level you first mentioned 2 


Yes, there were many attempts to create such three dimensional discussions. At the 
academic level they did not get far because the Muslim side saw it as a political gesture 
to somehow swallow up the Arabs. They rejected it saying it was first of all, useless, 
and secondly that it was looking more for propaganda than for genuine discussions. 
But, on the personal level, in many areas in Jerusalem and around Jerusalem, there were 
serious contacts established between Muslims and Jews discussing religion rather than 
amongst the three — Christians, Muslims and Jews. There is another aspect to this. 
When Muslims and Jews meet they have much: more a common language than when 
either meets Christians. They have much more affinity to the same semitic background, 
they have more in common in the way they understand their scriptures, in the way they 
understand the law of God, in their way of worship and in their understanding of 
religious structures. When I have gone to their meetings I have felt a bit like a stranger 
among people speaking the same language. 


We have been here at Chiang Mai ten days discussing dialogue 
in a very high style. On what issues, at which points, do you feel 
this consultation will give some perspectives for your situation in 
Jerusalem and tn the Middle East ? 


My general impression is the important emphasis on the need for dialogue — which is 
not felt with the same strength everywhere, especially in Jerusalem. There are two 


points which affect us. John Deschner spoke of the need for dialogue amongst 
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Christians in Jerusalem. That is terribly important. It is not just a church problem or a 
matter for religious discussion. It has implications of a political kind, about the issue 
of power and many complicated matters inherited from history. For us that is an impor- 
tant point because in Jerusalem we live side by side ; we share the same holy places and 
even though we have good and friendly relationships, there are still points of conflict 
and friction. 


The second point significant for us relates to a multilateral dialogue involving Christians, 
Muslims and Jews : there is a very clear distinction to be made between the anti-semitism 
of the West and its implications today and the Muslim/ Christian dialogue in its different 
aspects — especially in different geographical situations (e.g., Fiji, Africa, Middle East 
and Indonesia) because our churches in Jerusalem have already defined an attitude 
towards Islam — with which we live and with which we are faced. In the wider area 
we have problems — very serious problems as in Syria, Egypt and Turkey. Given these 
realities it is naive to talk as if we can switch within our situation to some sort of dialo- 
gue which is possible in the West. Yet for Jerusalem dialogue could be helpful. We 
Christians have a different vision of Jerusalem — not only as a disputed area between the 
Arabs and Israel, but also as the capital of our faith. It is the cathedral city, a place of 
worship, a place of inspiration, a holy city where every stone speaks of thousands of 
years of history. And we have the vision of a real city of peace. I am happy that that 
feeling was shared in this consultation. 


Yusaf, Pakistan 


Pakistan 1s predominantly an Islamic country. Could you tell me 
something of the situation of Christian minorities there ? 


YUSAF: Pakistan was created out of religious trouble. The 1947 partition of India 
and Pakistan was based on religious boundaries between Hindu and Muslim. Pakistan 
became an Islamic republic and of its 70 million peoples, about 1% are Christians. 
The bulk of the population lives in villages. Christians enjoy equal rights but some 
high offices of state are reserved for Muslims. But Christians work in government 
and have places in parliament. 


In your situation in Lahore what experiences have you had with 
dtalogue tn the seminary at which you teach ¢ 


There are Muslims we can share with, and there are fanatic Muslims with whom we 
have problems. But where there are Muslims who are open-minded and more liberal 
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we have few difficulties. I have a friend who works with the railways. Everyday he talks 
with his Muslim colleagues. I asked him about this. In talking about religion he always 
begins with the better things that he sees — and if there are some criticisms on social 
issues, he raises a gospel perspective gently : So long as he remains kind and is also willing 
to listen they listen carefully and share their views with him. 


What seem to be the major elements of this meeting for your situation 
in Pakistan ¢ 


So far as the major issues we have discussed here are concerned, and the whole notion 
of dialogue, the Christian community in Pakistan and the Muslim general public know 
nothing about it. Some evangelicals have made clear their separation from the World 
Council of Churches and claimed that this dialogue with peoples of other faiths is a 
retreat. But now I feel we Christians need to state very clearly what we have discussed 
here. Personally, I feel it would be a great help to our Christians and churches in 
Pakistan if all the papers and documents were to be translated into our language and 
published. I feel this so strongly that I am committing myself to do this work. 


Deschner, USA 


Dr Deschner, I think this has been the first time in the discussions 
about this dialogue programme that western countries have been 
seen as a field for dialogue. The sharp questions about syncretism, 
the issue of new religious movements in western societies, the humanist 
element, the multi-cultural elements developing in some countries, 
the ideological questions and talk of post-Christian society all 
illustrate the reason for this. Do you consider that this is realistic ? 


DESCHNER: Yes, Michael, I do. I come from the southwest of the United States. 
I work and teach in Texas where, to be frank, there is not much reality to the idea of 
having dialogue with Buddhists, Hindus or Muslims. There is dialogue with Jews. 
However, I think we have other possibilities for dialogue but I am not sure if they 
fit too neatly into the pattern of dialogue with other faiths. A personal interest of mine, 
over a number of years, has been with pre-Columbian Indian religions in my part of 
the country. That began as a fascinating historical study. Now suddenly it has become 
highly relevant to my ability to speak with young Mexican American students at the 
School of Theology in Dallas — the “Chicano” students, as they call themselves. 
I think this could illuminate the dialogue enterprise a little more. Working with these 
students I find it is not simply how, as a Protestant Christian, I have a dialogue with 
those who speak from another ideology or another religion. It is much more how one 
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learns to collaborate or participate in the building up of an ideological perspective for 
liberation. This has been an exciting experience for me in Dallas. The work I did earlier 
on Indian religions was useful because that is part of the deep background of the 
students — it is profoundly part of them yet it is something about which they are 
unaware and inarticulate. 


Could you describe this situation a little more? Tell me about 
the situation of the Chicanos? What are their problems and what 
do you mean by liberation ? 


The Chicano has the least sense of identity in, perhaps, the world. Compared with 
the Chicano, the Black-American is well off. The Chicano is a Mexican-American, 
that is to say, he is not a Mexican, he is a citizen of the United States — but he is very 
much a second class North American. He is made to feel that by the culture in which he 
lives. His English is marked by a strong accent — so he is immediately given a sense of 
being a foreigner. But he is equally uneasy in using Spanish with those who know it well, 
because he does not speak good Spanish. Furthermore, that is not his real language 
— for the native Indians it is also an alien language. He is uncertain with his language 
and uncertain about his national roots. The ones I am working with, in addition, are 
Protestants. The vast majority of Chicanos are Roman Catholic. For my students their 
church history begins in 1848 when the Protestant “Anglos” came down from the 
northern country and converted a very small number of Mexican Spanish-speaking 
people. So these people have been deprived of their roots in the three-hundred year 
old Hispanic-American civilization, which remains Roman Catholic, and had long 
ago lost conscious roots in the native Indian heritage. So a young person with such 
a background is seeking a path which has significance for him. He needs, above all 
a perspective on his situation which can give him the morale for the struggle for that 
justice which he needs. It is fascinating for me to be present at the birth of what they 
call, variously, “Brown theology’ or “Chicano theology’. This theology is the attempt 


to give a perspective on their origins and roots. 


What do you mean “‘being present at the birth’’ of a new theology. 
Is it a new religion or ideology ¢ 


Well this certainly brings us back to the dialogue issue. The whole business of dialogue 
with other ideologies grew out of the classical case of the Christian-Marxist dialogue. 
There you had two mature perspectives on mankind facing one another. But with my 
students I have learned something else. There are levels in this whole business of 
dialogue with other ideologies that need to be taken into account. In the Chicano case 
one finds that an “ideology”, in a neutral sense of the word, is badly needed. That is to 
say a perspective is needed which gives a vision on social reality and gives some idea 
of how that social reality could be changed to give a more just situation for these people. 
In such a case dialogue here is not neutral or exploratory. It has the very constructive 
purpose of helping the other partner find himself, his identity, through the process of 
dialogue. Now the trap is that as their professor, as a white, anglo, protestant authority 
one is tempted to just think one can give an ideology to them. But that is sheer utter 
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nonsense. As I have worked with these students over the years I have found that 
dialogue has to have at its centre a nice slice of profound silence. It is good for me to be 
at their meetings. But I have quickly learned that my role in those meetings is not to 
speak : my role is to be present, to share in the ethos of the situation, to hear all the 
bitter words that are said about the white and the “Anglo’” — and not to respond. 
Especially not to become defensive and certainly not to advance any proposals. 


Going beyond this specific situation how do you feel about the general 
scene in the United States. From Europe we have the feeling that 
the United States is the seed ground for many exotic religious 
movements. Do you feel there is a new religiousness in North 
America which ts fundamentally syncretistic ? 


Well, I think you are better qualified to talk about this than I am. There has always 
been this “melting-pot” image of the United States. There is a certain truth to that. 
Everything is eclectic. In the United States you can find examples of every sort of 
movement in the world. But the possibility that such a situation represents an opportu- 
nity for dialogue is a new thing for me. 


Before we finish let me ask you as a theologian whether you think 
this consultation really got into the essential theological issues? 
Often we hear that this dialogue programme just dives into dialogue 
without sufficient theological reflection and preparation. 


The crucial thing about this meeting is that it has got “dialogue” moving again after 
the rather depressing encounter at the Nairobi Assembly. But to understand Chiang 
Mai one has to go back to Ziirich (May 1970). The Zirich aide-mémoire made the 
first theological appraisal of the dialogue situation. And Chiang Mai has picked up 
from that after the confrontation at Nairobi which, it now seems, only stalled things 
temporarily. I had several reactions. First, it impressed upon me more than ever before 
how important the encounter with other faiths is for the future of the Church: We are at 
an early stage in the history of the Church in this matter and I feel the future is going to 
be more dominated by this growing dialogue with other religions. In that context the 
habits we have developed amongst Christian churches in the ecumenical movement — 
habits of talking together, listening, finding ways of comprehending each other better 
— these habits and intuitions need translating into an ecumenism at another level, with 
other faiths. And, next, that means we have to ask how this dialogue effort itself relates 
to some of the principal concerns of the World Council of Churches. When I came to 
Chiang Mai I had three basic questions. The first concerned Nairobi. Just what is the 
connection batween dialogue and the whole missionary enterprise ? And I think that 
question was quickly and clearly faced. The statement from Chiang Mai is one which 
allows those who are primarily interested in mission and evangelization and those who 
are primarily interested in dialogue to begin a fruitful conversation together. The second 
concern was how “‘dialogue’’ related to the fundamental business of the World Council - 
— the visible unity and renewal of the churches. Chiang Mai saw there was an issue 
here, and more work will be done. In the Faith and Order Commission we have had 


for some time a study on “The Unity of the Church and the Unity of Humankind”. 
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The methodology has been to learn about problems affecting church unity from the 
perspective of those which affect and divide men and women and vice versa. A good 
example is racism. Once we take divisions amongst people caused by racism seriously 
we can then ask what has that got to do and say about church unity and church divi- 
sions. Sexism is another example. Nairobi saw the “dialogue’’ question added to that 
agenda. So, for me, Chiang Mai was the time and place to get our thinking about 
church unity and our thinking about dialogue interacting. It impressed me very much 
when Monsignor Rossano at our closing ceremony said how important this meeting 
had been in strengthening the sense of unity amongst the churches and especially the 
unity needed between the Roman Catholic Church and the member churches of the 
World Council of Churches. He said he felt on his issue we might walk hand in hand 
much sooner than on many other issues : it is clear to me the “dialogue” question is of 
vital significance for the church unity issue. 

Thirdly, I asked myself, ““How does dialogue work ? And how do the understandings 
we have about the modern world — the Latin American theology of liberation ; the 
arguments about structural change ; the affinities between economics, ideological and 
sociological analysis of the modern world — how do such things relate to “Dialogue” ? 
There is a lot more work to be done here. But I was encouraged to find that that fact 
was recognized at Chiang Mai by everyone. I believe the zdeological element in dialogue 
was deepened at Chiang Mai. So there are the three questions — how “dialogue” 
relates to mission ; how “dialogue” relates to church unity and how “‘dialogue’”’ relates to 
social justice. It seems to me Chiang Mai made real progress on the mission questions ; 
it opened up the church unity question and it grasped how important the social justice 
issue is for the future of dialogue. 


Michael 
Mildenberger 
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Sudhakar, India 


You live in a situation in which the Christian encounters the 
Hindu community. And you personally had a strong and rich 
Hindu background before you became a Christian. Could you 
tell me a little about this ¢ 


SUDHAKAR: I come from an orthodox Hindu background — very close to the 
Brahim community. So my early experience was not in a western tradition. My parents 
brought me up in a strong Hindu tradition. My earliest memories of religious feelings 
were as a child when I used to go to the temples, rising very early in the morning to do 
our particular worship called puja, not only in the temple but at home. Even now, in 
my fifty-fifth year, I remember as a boy of eight or nine hearing my mother read the Gita, 
the Hindu religious book. It has remained a strong influence on my life. At twelve my 
father began teaching me more of the mysteries of life and I began studying the Gita in 
depth. In one sense it was the Gita which directly or indirectly led me to Jesus Christ. 
The Gita raises the right questions; the problems it discusses and the things it tells 
people to do are very affecting. When I studied it closely I found the majority of 
Hindus are very nominally so. They are not the sort of Hindus the Gita expects. So I 
tried to be more and more the kind of Hindu the Gita wants a person to be. But this 
led to a series of crises for me. A Jewish friend brought me to the Old Testament, and 
the prophetic tradition. Then the New Testament fascinated me. The genealogy of | 
Matthew's gospel, his first chapter, beginning with Abraham and ending with Mary, 
somehow clicked in my mind. It was the historicity of it all, the sense of this man Jesus 
who walked on the shores of Galilee, which led me to study more and more. But my 
conversion was not a break with my past. It was more a discovery of finding the 
Gita somehow made flesh, that word I have been familiar with became flesh in Jesus 
of Nazareth. 


Do ycu see any consequences from this for the way Christian theology 
or Christian community should be re-evalued or re-shaped ? 


In my mind the questions surrounding “faith”. Yes, I know Hebrews 11 well: no man 
can come to God without faith. But I know chapter 12 of Hebrews well too — that 
God is the author and perfecter of our faith. I believe that God is the author of 
every faith in Him. I take very seriously and lean heavily on St. John’s Gospel, | 
Chapter 14: 1 where Jesus says to his disciples: “Believe in God, believe also in 
me.” So the beginning of the understanding of Jesus rests on the foundation that a 


person believes in God. And I refuse to say that Christianity is “higher” and the 
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Hindu faith “lower”. I am not the judge. All I know is that Jesus is God who 
became man: but that does not let me say the Hindu faith is inferior and the Christian 
faith is superior. 


During the last week you described yourself as a Hindu/ Christian. 
W hat do you mean by this ¢ 


I am a Hindu by culture. My entire thinking is influenced by Hindu philosophy. In 
India philosophy and religion are never separated. Hindu philosophers have been 
religious men — and my way of thinking rests upon what the Upanishads and the Vedas 
have taught me. It is in that line that I look at Jesus Christ. But, then, I am a Christian 
by faith. I dare not go away from the path of the historical Christ. 


Is this personal experience a possibility for a larger community of 
Christians or, let us better say, of Indians, living in the context of 
a Hindu culture but being believers in Jesus Christ ¢ 


Not only have I been looking forward to this happening but now I see it. In my part 
of the country and in some other parts of the country I have met many Hindus who 
are baptized, but who will not say confessional statements such as the Nicene Creed 
or the Apostle’s Creed. When you ask them about this they say they pray to Jesus. 
I don’t say they pray to Jesus only ; I don’t like to call them “secret believers in Christ” 
— they are open believers, but they are not believers in Jesus in the sense the church 
expects them to be. So I find here that the entire sense of “Church” as a community 
of believers will be questioned in a Hindu setting. 


Many theologians and church people would call what you have 
just described syncretism. What would you say to that ¢ 


For me the question of syncretism comes only when you barter away truth. In Hinduism 
there is a different way of understanding truth. It is not against reason but something 
beyond reason. It could be described as “mystic”. Now if you define truth in some 
historical way and dismiss a different understanding of truth, which Hindus feel is 
important, you cannot help being trapped in the syncretistic line of criticism. 


How do you think the dialogue programme of the WCC would 
serve your synthesis? And what about the sharp questions being 
raised in western churches ¢ 


Now the dialogue programme as I have seen it here seems deficient in one little point. 
It is too intellectual. If the dialogue programme is only sharing with and hearing about 
the religions of Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam and Christianity in an intellectual way 
then we will fail. All the verbal formulations of religious experience are insufficient. 
Somewhere we have to get into a different type of dialogue. When you say “Dialogue 
in Community” you are surely saying something about a dialogue in a community of 
believers — which means we have to enter into the life, into a sharing of experiences, 
especially Buddhist contemplation and Hindu meditation. Here Christians must be 
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willing to go a lot further. I am afraid there really is a different kind of dialogue 
between Hindu mystics, Muslim Sufis and Christian mystics. What I call spiritually 
then is beyond the intellectual. 


So far we have concentrated on individual belief. One of the main 
possibilities for religious experience is tn building a community. 
And that was a matin subject for this consultation. In what sense 
do you feel there is a sort of fruitful mutual competition in community 
building coming out of the Hindu and Christian traditions ? 


On this subject of community building I would like to emphasize one aspect which 
has been, I think, neglected so far. That is the humanity of Jesus rather than the divinity 
of Jesus. In India we have found it useful to study the humanity of Jesus. The Hindu 
is willing to cooperate in building community on the basis of Jesus in his erg — 
and this seems to me to be a sound echo of the famous Philippians statement (Ph. 2 : 5- 

11) on God emptying himself in Jesus. I see this, theologically, as part of the self- 
emptying activity of God. 


A\ last question, Dr Sudhakar, what are for you the main results 
of this meeting — especially those which might give you fresh 
perspectives and new visions when you go back to your work in 
India ? 


I am struck by what Dr Samartha calls “dialogical theology”. I think my mind has 
been sharpened for theological questions. Christian theology, as it has developed so far, 
has been confronting the western situation. For the first time, in a sense, Christian 
theology seems ready to confront the reality of Asia and Africa. The people of Jesus 
are now facing up to the religious experience of Hinduism and Buddhism in a way which 
has openness, and therefore, greater possibilities. 


Comfort Engmann, Ghana 


At the panel session during the consultation you spoke of the identity 
problem your names gave you. Could you explain this further 2 


ENGMANN : I said it is difficult for me to know what my real name is. In Ghana a 


child is given its name on the eighth day of birth — this is a ceremonial naming by the 
family. And three months later... 
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Can I interrupt to ask your real name ? 


My birth name — the one given me eight days after birth — is Doide. When I was 


baptized later I was named Comfort. Of these two names the first is more important. 
And baptism takes place three months after birth ¢ 


Not necessarily. But is takes place after the family naming. After baptism the so-called 
Christian name is used, but it is clear to everyone that the eighth-day name — not 
usually western Christian — is important to the person. The debate is about this 
“naming” and whether it should be given at baptism, or, rather, baptism given at the 


eighth-day naming. 


So you feel a tension caused by the difference between your batismal 
name and your eighth-day name ¢ 


Yes. You are one person in the Christian world and another in your tribal family. Only 
one is really important to you, but, if you disuse the Christian name does this mean 
you throw away Christianity ? When the whole country wanted to stop using these 
western Christian names it shocked the Christian world. But it had nothing to do with 
belief in Christ: people wanted to assert their political freedom. These names make 
them African. There is no reason people should be obliged to have biblical names 
which, incidentally, are not so common in the West. 


Do you feel any contradiction in such a choice ¢ 


Yes, I do. 


Now you have said very strongly that there is an obligation on us 
to translate a lot of the things discussed here to the level of normal- 
speaking lay Christians and folk. Could you say something about 
your feelings on this problem ? 


Look, I sat and listened to you people talking about dialogue, syncretism and those other 
words you used. But I felt angry. I felt that to the ordinary church person in Ghana — 
and everywhere — to the housewives, workmen, old people, young people, the 
question that really mattered was how they would relate themselves to many of the 
religious forms and worship styles which have overtaken them. I felt, first of all, that 
they do not really understand the Bible. And leaders are not always able to interpret. 
For instance, think of a village church which is pastored by one elder who is not well- 
educated. He is faced by a “Spiritual Church” which suddenly crops up. He cannot 
say that it is not of the Church of God because miracles happen — some of these he 
sees and knows about — and he is losing his congregation to this new church. What 
is he to do? He cannot drive them away. Is he to risk invoking this dramatic Holy 
Spirit into his church ? These are some of the anxieties people live with. Isn’t it the 
case in western society that parents find their adolescent children going after new 
religions — Moon, Hare Krishna, Maharajah Ji and so on: these people are worried. 
Now, if you read what has been said and done here in the language in which it is 
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presented it will not help them. If you could only reduce this to laymen’s language 
where everything is simplified and quick solutions are there, I think a great service 


will have been done to the Church. 


Do you think that is at all possible? Can we translate this talk or 
do we just accept that a traditional congregation is going to be 
upset by an independent church and will just somehow have to live 
through the conflict ? 


It will take time. I think in time we will see improvement. As people learn 
more about these religions and come to think of them along the lines of this meeting 
as neighbours, if religions were treated as neighbours then things may improve. But 
prejudice dies hard and human nature being what it is it will take some time for this 


to happen. 
What do you feel about the independent churches? Is the sort of 


religion they represent and the community they have closer to your 
African identity than the traditional churches coming out of the 
misstonary enterprise ? 


Well, it’s not a straightforward answer but the fact they are so African — using 
drums, singing in their own language and with their own rhythms, using our music 
and dance — simply means we can so easily find ourselves with them. There are things 
which are not so clearly part of our culture. 


If it’s the ceremonies and style more than the belief, what has this 
to do with the recovery of an interest in traditional religions ; 
I mean, will African Christians be able to bring into their expres- 
sions of Christianity some of the values of their traditional religions 
— espectally in ritual and ceremony ? 


\ 

I am afraid I have not done the study to answer that easily. I am traditional myself. 
What I can say is that our traditional music, dance, musical instruments and names are 
all terribly important. We should not be content to take on a false self. We must be 
ourselves. About the content — well you theologians have to do a lot more hard work. 
I think there is a lot there — about brotherly and sisterly love, the community, moral 
values which are good — and these we need. But I cannot say bring everything in or 
throw everything out because I have not made sufficient study. 


Certainly that kind of study has to be made by dialogue — 1t should 
not be from some standpoint of expert knowledge looking down and 
inspecting traditional religions — it has to begin a dialogue. 


Yes, but that will take a long time. Once you begin a process of dialogue it has to go on and 
on and on until you are able to say which is a path to follow — and you may even start 
walking along it before you know you are doing so. 
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Anastasios, Greece 


How did you get involved in the dialogue programme ? 


ANASTASIOS : I was, for a time, working with the World Council as Secretary for 
Research and Relations with the Orthodox Church. That was in the early seventies when 
this dialogue issue started to take shape. I was involved from the beginning because my 
interest in the history of religion is not just research into the past, but to see it as a lively 
problem of today. For me it is an existential issue to be involved in this dialogue problem. 


How does it affect you in Greece itself? Have you any concrete and 
specific dialogue programme ? 


Not in Greece itself. We have that fortunate or unfortunate position of being the 
Church of an overwhelming majority. We have some small Muslim communities in the 
north. There are difficulties there. However, this dialogue programme is not only 
something that happens today. For me it is an opening of the Church for the future, 
all over the world. And in the University I am trying to open this window of religious 
reality to the students. Our students will work in many parts of the world someday ; 
and there are now many many tourists coming to Greece. There is a serious responsibility 
to shift from majority consciousness to an awareness that Christians are a minority in 
the world and we have to learn to talk and listen to people who do not share our hope 
and conviction. For example, recently I met a couple from India visiting Delphi. They 
were Zoroastrians. Together we discussed the common sources of different religions. 


Several times the fact that western countries, now, more than ever 
before, have to take the presence of other religions seriously has come 
up. And we also saw that there was a type of secular, syncretistic, 
humanist religion in the West which had Christian roots. Is there any 
sign of this in Greece and do you see a need for dialogue between 
such people and the Church of Greece ¢ 


Yes, secularism is clear in Greece. But, you know, we have some confusion about this 
dialogue matter. Until now we did not understand indifference to religion or secularism 
asa faith” or “ideology”. If you want to include this type of secularism we have a lot 
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of signs of it in Greece. The whole problem of ideologies is difficult. At the University, 
for instance, we have a discussion with Marxists. They are a small number but ver 
dynamic. Having said that I find it hard to identify other very clear and closed ideolo- 
gies. There is an air of ideology — and if you want to include as an ideology those who 
are indifferent to any faith, then there are a lot of those people in Greece. 


What do you think is the specific contribution the Orthodox 
Churches could give to the dialogue programme ¢ 


Always when one is conscientious and authentic about one’s own religious convictions 
one makes a contribution to any dialogue. I would think the Eastern Orthodox Churches 
have more sensitivity to Asian religiosity and thinking. Perhaps we bring to the whole 
discussion an awareness that western Latin and Protestant Christianity is not the 
whole of Christianity. There is a type of eastern spirituality and piety which is real 
and may be relevant as a bridge between western and eastern religious understanding. 
For example, in Buddhist monasteries I see much which is not as strange for me as 
it might be for a western Christian. 


By eastern religions I take it you mean Buddhism, Hinduism. 
But what of Judaism and Islam with which Orthodoxy in parti- 
cular has had a close historical and geographical connnection ¢ 


But they are typical Asiatic religions. So with Islam I see a lot of elements which are 
common for us. The prayer style is typical of what we have in a monastery ; the use of 
the body in prayer ; the choice of not so much an active but an existential approach to 
the mystery of God — all this is typically Orthodox. Sometimes I feel we are nearer 
to some of the Moslem ways of expressing their faith than to the way our western 
Christian brothers express theirs. 


And what about Judaism 2 


There are no synodical positions so one has to talk quite generally. Jews and Christians 
have this common root in the Bible. On the other hand in our liturgical books there 
is a lot of stuff which looks anti-Jewish. One must be frank: there is a whole tradition 
of many centuries which is present in these books — so today it is important to ask 
whether we can change the tone and emphasis. 


Veronica Swai, Tanzania 
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Would you please tell me something about the Ujamaa vision in 
Tanzania : 


SWAT: Putting it simply we are trying in Tanzania to build on traditional African 
family patterns with the Ujamaa programme. We are trying to bring families together 
in village communities which share land and resources. It is not a new system because 
it was within our tribal culture and tradition. The Ujamaa villages are a nation-wide 
system of self-reliance and shared resources — not new, but reformed tradition. 


As we understand it there is much Socialist thinking associated 
with these communities. What would you say is the relation between 
these socialist ideas and the traditional community experience in 
Tanzania ? 


I am not a Socialist in terms of some outside politics ; I would rather say what we have 
is an accumulation of different traditions in the different tribes put together with a 
government plan on development for whole families living in one village. 


How does religion and living together as people of different faiths 
affect the Ujamaa programme ¢ 


There is not much that is new. For a long, long time in our traditional system we had 
people with different religions living in the same tribal system. Nowadays the main 
religions are Islam and Christianity. And the Ujamaa villages give a place for this, in 
fact are quite helpful, because each religious group is given a place for its building and 
they are expected to develop this within the general development plan for the village. 
Not so long ago our Christian organization, a women’s group, went out to work in a 
village where the Church was building what I suppose you would call a mission chapel. 
At this Ujamaa village we were all impressed by the way everyone came to help in the 
work. They were Muslim, and non-Christians as well as Church people. Everyone in 
the village helped because it was part of the village's life. And I expect they will all 
help when another religious group puts up its building. 


Would you say the Ujamaa programme helps overcome tensions and 
gaps which normally religious groups would have just left untouched ? 


Exactly so. Especially when you think of a village which is smaller than the community 
with which the groups worked before. The Ujamaa idea brings more common under- 
standing to the village so that people accept each other in spite of differences in religion. 


Mrs Swat, what new idea or insights from this consultation 
might be useful in Tanzania — and what role should the 
Christians play within this nation-building programme ? 


The dialogue talked about here will be more effective in Tanzania when we Christians 


in our country have come together more closely. We have taken a step in the Christian 
Council of Tanzania which means we work on programmes together. But we still see 
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that there is a gap in the togetherness of Christians in our country. We need to come 
together first, share more intimate experiences as Christians and then be ready for 
dialogue with other faiths and religions. It would be more effective this way. 


Would it not be good to have a double experience? I mean, on the 
one hand Christians from different churches among themselves and, 
at the same time, trying to go beyond and to share in a community 
with other religions and so having deeper insight in the church 
community ¢ 


It may be possible to develop this, because it is what happens now. I see one difficulty. 
We Christians exist in an inherited Christianity, a missionary Christianity. It prohibited 
for us close contacts with our Muslim brothers and sisters. So we have first to break 
the barriers we have inherited within our own Christianity because of missions and 
denominations in order to discover our real Christianity. 


Son, Korea 


Dr Son you work in one of the evangelical churches in Korea. 
What is its work in Korea like ¢ 


SON : I belong to one of the most conservative denominations. In my church I belong to 
a radical group. The church split because of the Sen-Shinto-Surai issue. My church takes 
pride in not yielding to Shinto-Surai and preserving the purity of the Gospel. I accuse 
this pride. Because of it our church is growing the least among the conservative groups. 
As the church starts to open towards others it shows a fear of their humility. While 
the Church wants to grow and extend I do not see much to it. 


What ts this radical group ? 


Well, we emphasize the indigenization of Christianity into Korean society. We 
advocate Korean hymns, Korean melodies, a new translation of the Bible and talking | 
with other groups. For instance, I go around to speak to different denominations, even 
the Catholic Church. I criticize my church for being too conservative — not in its 
faith — but in its life and general outlook. I do not think it is necessary for conservative 
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Christians to be conservative in all respects. Conservatism needs to adhere faithfully 
to the liberating God of the Bible: in the rest we can be free. So I appear to be radical 
in my church. 


This question of indigenization 1s a complex one. We talked here 
of the necessity of translating the Gospel into the cultural setting, 
but we also said it implies a danger of the cultural setting capturing 
the Gospel. What are your criteria for avoiding the danger of a 


wrong syncretism ¢ 


I have a very clear dividing line. As long as we take the Bible as the authoritative word 
of God and as the sole criteria of our faith and action, I think we can be very free. We 
can adapt any element from other religions and transform them and interpret them into 
our faith. Every church is, in a certain sense, syncretistic. But so long as we keep a 
Bible faith there is less danger of being syncretistic in a wrong way. 


Some would feel the Bible itself is not that clear and obvious. In the 
Bible you have sometimes adaption and enrichment from different 
cultures, and at other times, a clear rejection. So there must be some 
criterta within this Bible criterion. What, then, is the centre of 
identification within the biblical authority ? 


It seems to me to be sufficiently valid to say that if we find syncretism in the Bible 
it is authoritative enough for us to look at syncretism with better understanding. 
Secondly, if there is an inner criterion it should relate to central biblical themes. God is a 
creator God of the whole world: man has fallen from original integrity : redemption 
comes through the Cross and Resurrection of Jesus Christ and, lastly, the Holy Spirit 
works with us now. I don’t know if you want to call this fundamentalistic, but I believe 
these are the central themes and, therefore, the criteria. | 


What 1s the religtous scene in Korea in the midst of which the 
Gospel has to be proclaimed. What are the main religious chal- 
lenges ? You mentioned Shintoism for instance... 


Shintoism is a Japanese religion imposed on Korea during the Japanese occupation. 
So now it is gone. Our traditional religions are Buddhism, Confucianism and Shama- 
nism. The latter is not such a great challenge. The former two are the most significant. 


The churches are very much concerned to convert these people. Not only is this seen 
as the proper task of evangelizing Korea but also as a sound way of helping the 


Korean people. Korean Confucianism is a force for conservatism and has prevented 
development for many years. Almost the same could be said about Buddhism. So we do 
not see Christianity so much as a western religion than as a liberating force in Korea. 
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So there is a political, social, or, if you will, ideological element in 
this. Are not some Koreans convinced that Christianity is a 
western ideology involving them in a struggle with Communism ¢ 


When Christianity was brought to Korea we were suffering the Japanese occupation. 
Christian missionaries and Korean Christians were really an underground resistance to 
the Japanese. We see the Korean Church, therefore, as an anti-colonial force, not part 
of a colonial power or western colonialism. Apart from the Philippines, perhaps, Korea 
is the only country in Asia where Christianity is not seen as a western thing. Christianity 
was an integral part of the Korean struggle against the Japanese colonialism — the 
Christians were our Korean nationalists. As far as Communism is concerned, I'd say 
Koreans are more hostile to it than western Christians are — we think Christians are 
a little too open towards Communism: this is the fear many people in Korea have 


about the Church. 


I feel unsatisfied. Korea, South Korea, ts tted into western multi- 
national growth — so I cannot help wondering how people see 
this connection, espectally as South Korea is one of the main fortresses 


of the U.S.A. tn East Asta. 


First, Korean people do not naively associate western capitalism with Christianity. 
Secondly, very few Korean people are worried about western imperialism. That is for 
some intellectuals. Most people are simply happy with the economic development over 
the last decades. That seems to me to be the social reality. 


How do you relate the WCC Dialogue Programme to your situa- 
tion ¢ 


Well dialogue just goes on in daily life. In my lectures in the seminary I have invited 
Confucian and Buddhist scholars to take part — even a Muslim missionary — these 
are natural things. But we do not think we have to give up our identity to do this. 
That is not the spirit of dialogue. And I will continue to do this — though I may go 


further now in my study of Confucianism. 


Bisnauth, Jamaica 
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Being born in the Caribbean I wonder what you feel, quite sponta- 
neously, about living and working there as a Christian ¢ 


BISNAUTH: First, it is not as multi-religious/ racial as all that ; secondly, there are 
all sorts of political lines, and thirdly, we are right now in the process of ironing out 
our own sense of identity and nationhood. This makes for a situation of great fluidity, 
dynamism and searching. 


What does this mean for you personally ? 


Well, I am of Indian origin and background : I live in the West Indies among people 
of different racial backgrounds. Sometimes I feel I should assert the Indian part of me 
more vigorously : Yet, to do that, would invite conflict with people from other back- 
grounds. To find myself in such a conflict would be to take myself out of, as it were, 
the struggle for unity and nationhood. As a result, I find myself having to rethink the 
question of racial identity in the context of this drive towards national identity. And it 
is here I find how useful my Christian conviction is. It helps me transcend these divisions 
within myself. And perhaps, as a Christian, I have to think of the future in terms of 
growth towards newness — a new person in Jesus Christ — rather than looking for my 
self in the past — my roots in my own race in far away India. I am very positive about 
this. Perhaps in the Caribbean this striving to find the new man in the future means, in 
openness to each other, we will grow in integrity and wholesomeness. 


Do other faiths and communities in the Caribbean have the same 
feeling? Or ts it only Christianity which gives an undergirding for 
such nation building — with the risk that you make use of Christia- 
nity as sort of nationalist ideology ? 


I am struggling with this problem even now. These days there is a sort of triumphalism 
in Christianity — so there is a need for some of us to be a little humble. In the Carib- 
bean now there are many people who think it is important to discover our roots. The 
people of African origin in the Caribbean tend to look towards Africa. That is legiti- 
mate. There are Hindus in Guyana, in Trinidad, who think they ought to look towards 
India. There are some who look towards Pakistan. There is a new resurgence of interest 
in traditional religions. My feeling is that, as useful as this is, nevertheless it can lead 
to a kind of fragmentation in our communities. One way out of this impasse could be 
found by embracing a kind of Marxist-Leninist socialism. That is a temptation. That is 
our dilemma. Christianity gives another way out in its eschatological dimension. So there 
is this ambiguity ; being aware of the risk of triumphalism and primitive missionary 
ideas, yet, at the same time, a consciousness that Christianity is a real option that could 
lead to a new and dynamic society. But we cannot claim that line in a spirit of arrogance 
which would look down on the beliefs of other people. The useful thing then, may be to 
enter into a dialogue with people of other religions, other ways of seeing things, and 
together try to discover if there are elements within the various understandings which 
have this kind of future-looking outlook. I think one can spot some of these elements 
already. There are some millenarian movements. Hinduism has some sense of this — 
and, incidentally, ours is a different Hinduism from India. I feel one can be hopeful of 
the future. 
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Will this consultation contribute anything to the coming together 
of communities in Jamaica without imposing any dominating 
Christian structures ? 


One thing I have learned here is to distinguish between what people say they believe 
and what they do. This is important because it-helps us to see that while we disagree at 
a conceptual, ideological level that at the level of praxis and ordinary living we have 
much more in common. Our dogmatic fights may be less important than our common 
struggle in living. And if we grow in openness — yes, that is something I have learned 
here — openness — a spirit of listening — then there is much hope. Personally, I have 
great hope for tomorrow in the Caribbean. When we get beyond what the textbooks say 
and what we have been taught to believe and when we get down to the nitty-gritty of 
actual living then we can begin to reflect theologically and, I think, find more areas 
for agreement than disagreement. 


There has been a lot of criticism here about the theoretical and 
generalized level of discussion. Often basic political, economic and 
soctal realities have been overlooked. From what you have just said 
I wonder if you agree with this criticism ? 


This criticism is understandable. The difficulty is that we come from so many back- 
grounds. I feel that in our part of the world we really have to take economic, social 
and political developments very seriously. I think that in the Caribbean we have a 
wedding between this talk about “dialogue in community”’ and liberation theology. 
It is precisely at the point of talking about liberation that we discover dialogue in 
community which crosses religious lines. We simply have to move beyond the domina- 
tions of imperialism and colonialism — and at the same time we are caught in the 
thrust towards a Marxist-Leninist solution : so we have to steer a course between neo- 
imperialism on the one hand and socialist-imperialism on the other. Add to this those 
who have a specific religious orientation. But we are caught in all this and, at the end 
of the day, the Marxist-Leninist line seems to fit the needs best. This is not to say one 
is identifying one political philosophy with the Christian faith but one is saying that 
the Christian faith can express itself along one political line in the practical realities 
for the time being. 


Bishop Lgnning, Norway 


Bishop Lgnning, you have been one of those who has taken a very 
clear and strict position in this consultation. Could you tell me how 
you reached this position ? 
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LONNING: Personally I would not say it is a strict position, at least, not in compari- 
son with many theologians and leaders in my own church. It is true I have seen my job 
here as being an advocate for some of those concerns, expecially the need to em- 
phasize a Christian identity in any dialogue programme. But I am convinced the 
programme should be carried on. It is an important part of the World Council’s acti- 
vities. But I do feel I have to voice some of the criticisms that are made. At Nairobi 
I made a formal motion to send back the first draft of the paper on this topic for 
further consideration, and that was well supported in the Assembly. 


What were your main criticisms then ? 


I think it had to do mainly with the notion of “shared spirituality”. I had misgivings 
about any encounters with other religions which suggested the authorization of joint 
worship experiences, however experimental. And I do not think the issue of syncretism 
was taken seriously enough. Personally I wanted to find a way through so that this 
programme could be widely acceptable to the whole constituency of the World Council 
as well as to my own Church. And as things are developing now I believe we may find 
such a modus vivandi. 


Would you say a little more about ‘‘Christian identity’’ and 
syncretism in this context ? 


The danger, as I see it, is not so much a possibility of some conscious mixing of elements 
from different religions but that the uniqueness of the Gospel may be pushed to one side 
so that we more or less smooth over the offence of the Cross of Christ. That tendency 
is always there — anywhere — I mean, it is essentially the same thing that happens if 
the Church preaches the uniqueness of the ecclesiastical establishment or of Christendom 
instead of the uniqueness of Christ. That is certainly wrong. An important truth for 
me is the recognition of Christianity as the religion of the empty hands. I made 
several references here to Rom. 3.23: “For all have sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God” — this involves a full understanding of man’s complete failure to cope 
with God's will. It is essential to see the Gospel in this perspective. What I fear is 
that in some way the Gospel may be made so temperate, so reasonable, that it just 
becomes some good and nice theory of God’s love to nice people — in our own religion 
and in other people’s religions. It is precisely here that the threat of syncretism is real, 
and not in any conscious blending of religions about which Nairobi spoke. 


I would think Hindu and Buddbist partners in dialogue as well 
as Christians from Sri Lanka and India would agree with this 
analysts. But would they not say that there ts a deep religious 
experience of the transcendent discovered in silence, mystery, 
something like that, which has to be reckoned with. Is there any 
way one can see a common awareness of the human position over 
against the divine ¢ 
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That is rather complicated. First, the experiences of other people are as authentic as 
mine. As long as we talk of personal conviction, personal experience and so on, I cannot 
see any qualitative difference between Christians and other people who deal seriously 
with the basic issues of life. My fear, however, is that too much importance may be attri- 
buted to this common human approach. That the crucial importance of the Word be- 
coming Flesh in Jesus Christ and the Cross and Resurection being once-and-for-all 
events for all men can tend to be pushed to the rear, so that the issue of personal experi- 
ence becomes the dominant one. If you ask: are we moving in the right direction here at 
Chiang Mai, I must say YES! It remains to be seen how the final papers look. But 
I would like to say that I have the feeling we have come much closer to each other 
at this consultation and that we have succeeded in communicating with each other 
to a much larger extent than we did at Nairobi. 


Let me turn to Norway. There were some voices here about the need 
for a new awareness of what 1s happening in the West, shaped as it 
is by a strange mixture of Christian elements, secularized elements 
and even a new kind of religiousness — a new engagement in 
ultimate questions and ultimate goals — for example, the fascina- 
tion with Eastern religions in the West. What ts the Norwe- 
gian situation tn this respect ? 


The trends in Norway are not much different from those in other western countries. 
I think we may need to develop a new dimension of dialogue with such religious move- 
ments. Maybe we are already in the process of such an approach — or, better still, 
several approaches. But I do not see this narrowly in the sense of “dialogue”. All 
this is just as much, say, in the work of Church and Society. The kind of syncretism 
we would speak of in the West, which is inherent in the whole social and political 
situation of today, should normally be seen as an issue for Church and Society work. 
The problem of a new spirituality with eastern religious influence might be a matter 


for the Dialogue with other Living Faiths and Ideologies work. 


Is this not also a matter for -self-criticism in the churches? 
Especially when one considers the ideological and political issues. 


When the Church makes criticism it should always start with self-criticism. However, 
I think ecclesiastical self-criticism in our time is becoming. a bit of a fad and sometimes 
a little cheap. 


How do you think the results of this consultation, Bishop, will be 
brought home to your Norwegian Church ? 


There is a great interest in this meeting in the Church of Norway. The Church has 
paid for two delegates to make this long trip; however, no other Scandinavian country 
is represented here. When we get home we will be interviewed at once by the news- 
papers and will be asked questions about the meeting. This is especially so because we 
have had, over the last few years, a lively discussion in Norway about the World 
Council of Churches’ activities. There may not be another country which follows what 
the WCC is doing so carefully. There is no fear that this consultation won't be 
known about and commented upon in Norway. 
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THE INSIDE AND OU" 


God in history : 
sometimes “‘exclusive ’’, 
sometimes “‘inclusive”’ ? 

(Genesis, Chapter | 2) 


Christoph Barth 


Every page of the Bible witnesses to the 
righteous and merciful dealings of God with 
mankind. There is a strange limitation in this 
regard. We may speak of an outer and an inner 
circle of God’s dealings with man. Usually 
God deals with the inner circle, that is with 
His chosen people, whereas His dealings 
with the outer circle are quite exceptional. 
Should we measure God’s concern accord- 
ing to the number of texts speaking about 
those inside and those outside, I am afraid we 
would be compelled to conclude that He is 
much more interested in those inside. Fortu- 
nately, the weight of biblical sayings cannot 
be measured by counting verses, chapters or 


books. 


Let us now bend to those exceptional, 
“inclusive” texts of the Bible. It is a remark- 
able fact that most of them originate from 
certain periods of Israel’s history. The texts 
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Chiang Ma: 


about God's dealings with those outside were 
not composed at any time. Israel never had 
a fixed doctrine on this point, like a consensus 
to which the holy writers could refer when- 
ever they thought it necessary or possible. 
Modern research on the history of traditions 
has produced evidence that it was exceptional, 
historic events which raised the writer's 
interest in God’s plans regarding those out- 
side. There were times of exclusiveness where 
God decided to be the God of Israel alone, 
but there were also periods of inclusiveness 
where He showed himself to be the God of 
all nations. Not ideas of inclusiveness, but 
God’s inclusive actions, no universalist theo- | 
ries or doctrines, but God’s actual interven- 
tions, drive the biblical authors to write 
““inclusive’’ texts. 


We can discern three major periods where 
Israel predominantly experienced God's 
inclusiveness. First, the period of David's 
and Solomon's kingdom. Their empire includ- 
ed a great variety of tribes and nations, in 
addition to their own people. It was a time 
of intensive encounter, of serious confronta- 
tion, but still more of a deepening exchange 
and communication—a time which did not 
last longer than two or three generations and 
which soon made way for a period of separa- 
tion and isolation of God’s people. But then, 
three centuries later, Israel underwent a ter- 
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rible crisis. Divine judgements struck and 
scattered them among the nations of the 
ancient Near East. Strangely, they survived, 
as God continued to deal with them by the 
mouth of His prophets. This very dark time 
was the second major period of opening and 
dialogue and search for community. It was 
again followed by centuries of withdrawal and 
isolation, born out of a need to find their own 
identity. Then third, came the shattering blow 
aimed at the ancient world by Alexander the 
Great. His conquests caused a_ hitherto 
unknown meeting of Eastern and Western 
nations, cultures and religions. Under the 
impact of Hellenism, even the Jews expe- 
rienced a new challenge towards dialogue 
with “those outside’. As in both former 
instances, this breakthrough left its imprints 
in the Holy Scriptures that were composed 
during this peculiar period. This survey 
would not be complete without mentioning 
the: time of fulfillment through the coming 
of Christ, three centuries later. It was—to 
speak in terms of biblical theology — the final 
divine intervention, God's final “dealing 
with various people’, according to St. Paul 
(Eph. 2), even breaking down the wall 


dividing Jews and Gentiles, once and forever. 


Our text for this Bible Study has been chosen 
for rather personal reasons. The first of the 
major periods of opening seemed to me to be 
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the most interesting one. It was during this 
period that Israel for the first time reflected 
on its place and function within the com- 
munity of mankind.:It was a time where 
unique works of history, wisdom, and poetry 
were produced. Recent exegetical research 
has proved that David’s and Solomon’s time 
made an important contribution, especially 
to the formation of what is now known as 


the Patriarchal Tradition (Gen. 12:50). 


At the beginning of the collection of stories 
about Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in Gen. 
12:1, we find God’s famous command to 


Abram : 


The Lord said to Abram, ‘Leave your own 
country, your kinsmen and your father’s house, 
and go to a country that I will show you’. 


The logical continuation of the story becomes 
clear, as we jump at once to verse 4: 


So Abram set out as the Lord had bidden 


him. 


It is a simple, powerful, exclusive story in- 
volving Abram and God. We continue to 
read it by leaving, temporarily, what does 
not necessarily belong to it. 


Abram passed through the country to the 
sanctuary of Shechem. (V. 6) There the 
Lord appeared to Abram and said, ‘O give 
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this land to thy descendants’. So Abram built 
an altar there to the Lord who had appeared 
to him. (V. 7.) 


The story goes on to relate how Abram 
reaches Bethel (V. 8), receives another prom- 
ise of the land (13:17) and finally arrives at 
the sanctuary of Mamre near Hebron, where 
he settles down (13:18). It is at this final 
station of his journey that he receives a cere- 
monial pledge: all the countries “from the 
River of Egypt to the Great River, the River 
Euphrates’’, all the land now owned by foreign 
nations, a land as wide as David’s empire on 
the zenith of his power, will be given to his 
descendants (15 : 18-21). 


A few remarks about this story will lead us 
to an important discovery. 


1) Obviously, we face an itinerary, the story 
of Abram’s migration from Haran to Hebron, 
with Shechem and Bethel as intermediate 
stations. We left aside Abram’s adventure in 


Egypt (12:10-20), the episode with Lot 


(13:1-13), Abram’s war with the oriental 


kings (ch. 14), the promise of a son and 
the covenant ceremony (ch. 15), all being 
additions of different origins and aims. 


2) The main intention of this story is clearly 
to relate how Abram was promised a land of 
his own, and how he went formally to take 
possession of it. The promise is repeated again 
and again, every time more explicitly, and at 
every station Abram builds an altar to the 
Lord, as if he were to countersign a document 


of legal gift. 
3) This story expresses the proud feelings 


of a generation of Israelites contemporary to 
King David, when all the promises to Abram 
had finally been accomplished, and many 
foreign nations had been subdued by God’s 
people. There is a note of nationalism, even 
of pious triumphalism in this story. 


This being said, we now may turn back to 
some passages of chapter 12 which have 
been previously left aside. As David’s glorious 
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time went by, the story of Abram was passed 
on, but not unchanged. Another generation 
had risen—a generation which faced a new 
situation. Under the guidance of God's spirit, 
new insights had been invested in the story. 
Two significant additions of this period 
deserve our special attention. 


The first is Gen. 12 : 2-3, inserted right in the 
beginning of the story, between God’s com- 
mandment (“go to a country that I will show 
you’) and its execution by Abram (“so Abram 


set out as the Lord had bidden him’’). God 


Says : 


I will make you into a great nation. I will 
bless you and make your name great; be a 
blessing! I will bless those that bless you, 
I will curse those that execrate you. By you 
all the families on the earth shall get blessed. 


There can be no doubt: this ensertion gives 
the Abram story a new turn and meaning. 
Abram and his descendants are no longer 
those who profit exclusively from God’s 
salvatory purpose and design. “Those outside” 
are included. Abram is no longer merely a 
receiver ; he and his descendants are from now 
on mediators of blessing. The nations of the 
earth, and first of all those in his neighbour- 
hood, have become his partners, people who 
need him and whom he needs himself. 
We should note that the same tremendous 
responsibility of the Patriarchs and_ their 
descendants is repeated over and over again 
throughout the Patriarchal traditions (Gen. 
18218 528) 145echie 26245 22 Shee Ts: 
19 : 24). 


Such an insertion reflects a fresh insight of 
those who gave the Abram story its present 
content and meaning. This insight was 
certainly a gift from above, but it must have 
been born out of a new situation, under the - 
pressure of a real need—the unavoidable 
necessity of living together in an empire as 
that of David and Solomon, where people 


of so many nations, cultures and creeds were 
thrown together. 


But there is a second remarkable insertion in 
our chapter: the short story about Abram’s 
deviation into Egypt (12:10-10). It is a 
story of scandalous and pitiful failure by the 
Patriarch. He betrays his own wife, the 
ancestress of Israel, and thereby endangers his 
own and Israel’s future. All the blessings and 
promises threaten to be annihilated by 
Abram’s lie. The point is here that not only 
his own blessing, life and future are at stake. 
Even Pharaoh and the Egyptians are thrown 
into serious trouble. Abram should be a bles- 
sing for them, as Joseph later became a bles- 
sing for the Egyptians. But as it turns out, the 
contrary happens. The story obviously wants 
to say that Abram cannot fulfill his mission 
as a mediator by means of ruses and devices. 
There will be ‘no dialogue nor community 
with those outside, as long as Abram betrays 
God's promise out of fear of man. 


I referred to a new insight of biblical writers 
belonging to a generation which lived not 
long after David — an insight which expresses 
itself in passages inserted in stories which 
formerly did not much care about people 
outside their own community. It would be 
most instructive to pursue this new tendency 
and to see whether it left its traces in other 
parts of the Patriarchal tradition. This is indeed 
the Consider outstanding 
examples. 


CaSe. some 


In Gen. 18:18, God decides that Abraham 
must know about the terrible doom threaten- 
ing Sodom and the nations of Moab and 
Ammon, because God himself has designed 
His servant to be a blessing for the nations. 
So Abraham prays for Sodom; his_inter- 
cession (18 :23-33) is nothing else but a 
tentative move to mediate blessing to those 
outside. 


In Gen. 26, owes and his clan dwell on 
Philistine territory. A triumphalist tendency 


of older traditions is now checked by inser- 
tions. Isaac is said to have acted as fearfully, 
and faithlessly, as Abram in Egypt (26: 7-11). 
But then it is the Philistines, Israel’s deadly 
enemies of the future, that remind Isaac of 
God’s blessing on him (V, 26,28), and this 
makes him ready to compromise and to 
negociate a peace treaty. What a sermon for 
those responsible in David’s and Solomon’s 
time ! 


Similar observations could be made in view of 
the great saga cycle about Jacob and Esau 
(Gen. 27-36). If older strata of the stories 
celebrate Jacob for his sly proceedings, the re- 
vision of Solomon’s time brought a change. 
To be sure, Esau is still seen as ancestor of the 
Edomites, and Laban as representative of the 
Arameans or Syrians, both being Israel’s 
dangerous rivals. But no longer is Jacob a 
hero. He is “not worthy of all the true and 
steadfast love’’ which God had bestowed on 
him (32:: 10). 


He behaves as a humble servant, and as 
a guilty one, against Esau, and he makes an 
appeal to their brotherhood, offering recon- 
ciliation. As for Laban, Jacob served him for 
fourteen years and made him a rich man, only 
to be blessed abundantly himself. By Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob and his sons—by God’s people 
and by each of its members—“‘all the families 
on the earth shall get blessed”. 


Let me end this study with a few reflections 
in view of our Consultation. 


1) Whatever “dialogue in community” may 
be, our bible section does not offer any 
doctrine or definition. It just gives examples 
of what may happen when “those inside’, 
God’s chosen people, are compelled to live 
together with “those outside’. We _ heard 
about insights which God’s people received 
in a peculiar historic situation. There was a 
new opening for those outside, a new spon- 
taneity for compromise and _ reconciliation, 
even a readiness for humble service. Is it 
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true that such “inclusiveness” has its time as 
exclusiveness may have its own time, too? 


2) This bible study showed models of meeting 
and dialogue, where everything depended on 
God's blessing activity. It is the more aston- 
ishing that not a word was mentioned about 
what we would call religious or theological 
discourse between the partners. Religious 
tolerance, exchange of ideas or beliefs, learn- 
ing from each other, were not among the 
insights witnessed to in our bible section — 
let alone proselytism. — Could it be that 
dialogue means to let others share in God’s 
blessing, but that our sharing should by all 
means be “translated” into symbols of com- 
munity as they might seem adequate to a 
particular situation ? 


3) Our bible section showed a resolute 
Opposition to any sort of heroism or trium- 
phalism, be it political, cultural, ethical or 
pious. Whenever the Patriarchs meet “those 
outside’, they are not in a position of strength. 
With all their material riches which God 
gave them, they are as a rule rather weak, 
helpless, even guilty, although they never 
tend to servility. Could it be that “dialogue 
in community” is basically conditioned by 
such an awareness of our own failure? For 
those incorporated lately into the people of 
God, there is no reason to boast ourselves 
as mediators of blessing. We are but instru- 
ments of what is done by God himself. 


Dr Christoph Barth is Professor of Old Testament, 
University of Mainz, Mainz, Federal Republic of 


Germany. 
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The particularity and 
universality of the Gospel 


(Corinthians 1 : 17-25) 


Bruce J. Nicholls 


The primacy of preaching 


Paul opens his letter with the deep conviction 
of the call of God to preach the Gospel (1:1; 
1:17). Compare 9:16. His starting point 
is the givenness of the Gospel and not the 
cultural context. His method is primarily preach- 
ing and not dialogue. There is urgency in 
his preaching because he believes the Gospel 
is not a negotiable option. His letter reflects a 
double concern : 


(a) That the church in Corinth may be helped 
to grow from “babes in Christ” to be 
spiritually mature (3: 1-4). In spite of 
paity-spirit, sexual immorality, pagan 
superstition, abuses in sacraments, worship 
and fellowship, he gives thanks for the 
grace of God in Christ as manifest in the 
Church (1 : 4-9). 


That the Gospel must be proclaimed to all 
mankind for it is the power of God which 
exceeds all human wisdom and speculative 
knowledge. The centre of this power is 
the word of the Cross. The foolishness 
of God is wiser than the wisdom of men 
(1:25). Preaching or “heralding” the 
Gospel is propositional communication, 
but it is more—it is sharing the wisdom 
of God in Christ who is the personal 
Word of God— his life, teaching and his 
act of crucifixion and resurrection. It 
includes teaching others (Acts 18: 11; 1 
Corinthians 1:21, 4:17). Dialogue is 
one element in proclamation (see Acts 


14: 8-18, 17: 16-34). 


(b) 


The cosmic dimension of power and power- 
lessness 


Paul’s preaching and letters reveal his under- 
standing of two distinct cosmic worlds—one, 
where God in Christ reigns and the other 
ruled by demonic powers. The first is all 
powerful. The second has become powerless 
through the Cross but is not yet destroyed. 


Paul clearly distinguishes between those who 
are perishing and those who are being saved 
(1:18). The present participle in both cases 
suggests that the process of death and life is 
continuing. 


The process of death and life is moving to the 
climax of the Eschaton when the kingdom of 
God will be manifest in power and glory and 
the rulers of this evil age will be destroyed 
(2 :6). Compare Galatians 1 : 4. If the Gospel 
is veiled it is veiled to those who are perishing, 
whose minds are blinded by the god of this 
world (II Cor. 4 : 3 and 4). 


Conflicts between the Gospel and culture 


Paul is deeply sensitive to the religio-cultural 
values of people and communities (see his 
preaching at Lystra and Athens). He is not 
only Gospel-centred but people-centred. He is 
aware of the interrelationship between reli- 
gion and culture. His letters to the Corin- 
thians reflect his awareness that the spirit of 
Corinth had pervaded the life of the Church. 
Corinth was a cosmopolitan city, the capital 
of the province of Achaia, and a prosperous 
centre of trade. It had a reputation of “ culture 
and courtesans”’ ; Corinth was a by-word for 
licentiousness. The Gospel as the revelation 
of God stands in judgement on culture reject- 
ing some elements and purifying others. 


Paul encounters two types of religious culture : 
(a) Judaism as indigenized religion. 


(i) A religion of the reign of divine 


providence. No incarnation is neces- 


sary. All men are capable of keeping 
the creation law. Grace is secon- 
dary to law. 
(ii) A religion of integrated cultural 
values. The harmonizing of religion, 
race, nationalism and social values 
and a clear distinction between Jew 


~ and Gentile. 


(iii) A religion of triumphalism. A cruci- 
fied messiah was a logical impossibil- 
ity and intolerant contradiction to 
the Jew. Jesus may be a teacher or 
a prophet but not Kurios. 


Reaction: The Gospel is foolishness—1 :18 
The Gospel offers no miraculous 


proofs—1 :22 
The Gospel is a stumbling block— 
L323 


(b) Hellenistic religion as speculative reason : 


(i) A religion of idealism is speculative 
and mystical. 


(ii) A religion of relativism. No place for 
exclusive truth, moral or ethical 
absolutes, assured experiential know- 


ledge of God. 
(iii) A religion of self-reliance. Humility 
is a lesser virtue. 
Reaction: The Gospel is sheer nonsense—1 : 


18,1:23 


The scandal of the Gospel is its particularity 
and exclusiveness (Acts 4:12). Therefore 
Paul seeks to proclaim the Gospel as : 


(a) Christ centred, not man centred—1:17. 
(b) Insimplicity—2 : 2. 

(c) Inhumility—1 :27-30; 2:3. 

(d) Inthe power of the Spirit—2 : 4. 


The kerygma of the Gospel—the word of the 


CrOSS 


The kerygma is the Cross of Christ as the 
power of God for salvation (1:17) and 
Romans | : 16-17). 
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The word of the Cross is divine wisdom and 
must be divinely interpreted. The best at- 
tempts of the human mind to untangle the 
problems of human existence are foolishness 


in comparison with the revealed wisdom of 


God in the Cross (1 : 25). 


Paul frequently interprets the Gospel in his 
letters as: 


(a) Justification by faith 


(i) 


(11) 


(iv) 


The ground is Christ crucified 
(1:23); the perfect participle sug- 
gests that the efficacy of the Cross is 
permanent. It is from start to finish 
God’s work. Christ identifies him- 
self with the sin of man (II Corin- 
thians 5:21). It is salvation realized. 


Love and holiness met in the Cross. 


Justification means peace with God 
(Romans 5:1), forgiveness of sins 
and release of guilt, sonship (abba 
Father), deliverance from the wrath 
of God and power to live righteous 
lives. 


It is received by faith in response to 
God’s grace in Christ (those who 
believe—1 :21). Faith is both an act 
and continuing state of total commit- 
ment to Christ. The robber on the 
Cross (Luke 23 : 39-43) was justified 
by grace through faith in Christ. He 


makes no claims to merit of his own. 


Justification is not legal fiction since 
it shows the solidarity of God with 
Christ and the believer with Christ. 


(b) Life in Christ 
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(i) 


(11) 


He is the source of your life i in Christ 
Jesus—1:30. You are Christ’s and 
Christ is God's =— 3:25, 


Justification is an act of the past and 
lite: “iw Christ” 
rience of the present. These are inter- 
dependent models of salvation. Paul 
always relates justification to life 


a continuing expe- 


(iii) 


GG 


in Christ’ —compare Galatians 


2:15 and 16 with Galatians 2 : 20. 


Baptism in Christ is baptism into the 
name of Christ—1:10 (not in the 
name of the baptizer—1:15). Bap- 
tism is identification with the life, 
death and resurrection of Christ. It is 
entrance into the Body of Christ, the 
seal of faith. There is no salvation 
apart from entrance into the Body of 
Christ. Baptism is a necessary symbol 
of this entrance which cannot be 


displaced. 


The Church is the embodiment of the 
Gospel, the community of the new 
humanity in Christ. The power of the 
word of the Cross is consummated in 


the glory of the resurrection. Paul 
fully develops this in Chapter 15. 


Some general reflections on preaching and 
dialogue in Paul’s letters 


(a) Paul often focuses on the two centres of 
corporate solidarity, the acts of Adam and 
the acts of Jesus Christ (I Corinthians 15 ; 
Romans 5). The cosmic effects of these 
two acts continue in the present. 


(i) All men share in the solidarity of 


Adam, made in his likeness and | 
reflect the image of God. In Adarn 
the human race finds its dignity, 
eternal value and social responsibility. 
For example, the family and marriage 
belong to life in Adam and can be 
enjoyed by all peoples. God’s univer- 
sal revelation of His deity and moral 
law belong to the creatureliness of all 
human-kind. Our common search 
towards a world community of belief 


in the brotherhood of man, in the 


right use of natural resources, in the 
dignity of labour, etc. belong to our 
solidarity in Adam. 


Paul argues that sin entered the 
world through Adam and death 


prevailed in all of society. Paul takes 
seriously the damning effects of sin 
and the reign of the god of this 
world and his demonic forces. -Out- 
side of Christ man is without hope 
and without God in the world. In 
Adam our common spirituality of 
seeking for God is also at the same 
time a rejection of God. Spirituality 
is never neutral. It cannot provide a 
base for common worship. Our uni- 
versality is in our sinfulness and 
rebellion against God. 
(1) Those who are justified by faith are 
united “in Christ’, sharing in him 
the new humanity, the first fruits of 
the new creation (II Corinthians 
S173) Cortmthians 15° 23). she 
new humanity is only in Christ. There- 
fore dialogue “in Adam” cannot 
be separated from proclamation “in 
Christ’. Is it an illusion to hope 
that there can be a lasting world 
community apart from Christ ? Can 
there be hope without judgement ? 


(b) The true Church as a community of those 


who believe in the Gospel is the ségn of 
the kingdom of God already come but to 
be consummated in power at the eschaton. 
The Church as a fellowship of the Spirit 
is the agent through which the reign of 
Christ is being manifest in the world. 
Therefore, if the Church is true to its 
nature and calling it is the hope of the 
wider community. It is meant to be salt 
and light in the world. We confess our 
failure to manifest Christ’s reign and 
our powerlessness to change society, but 
we do not despair, for our final hope is in 
Christ himself. We have no grounds for 
abandoning the visible Church in our 
desire to be involved in the world com- 
munity. The Church must engage in preach- 
ing, teaching and dialogue in the spirit 
of humility, love and servanthood, lest 


the Cross of Christ be emptied of its 


power. 


(c) In what way is Christ now at work in 


the world community ? 


(i) As praeparatio evangelica, calling and 
preparing men and women to ac- 
knowledge the coming kingdom and 
the lordship of Christ. Our ministry 
of meeting human need is a part of 
this calling, for the whole man 
is the goal of the new community. 

(ii) As restraining evil in man and in 

society, thus anticipating the reign of 

the kingdom on earth. Social justice 
belongs to the Gospel proclaimed to 
the human community. 


Some questions for discussion 


1) 


Can there be true dialogue without pro- 
claiming the word of the Cross and vice 
versa ? How can our witness to the parti- 
cularity of the cross which is so offensive 
and foolish to others be shared without a 
show of arrogance ? 


In what way can there be “ open dialogue” 
with those “who are perishing’’? If we 
reject universalism what then is the func- 


tion of dialogue ? 


What is the bearing of Paul’s under- 
standing of our solidarity in Adam and in 
Christ on the relationship of the Church 
as the new community to the world com- 
munity ? 


If we accept the Bible as the authoritative 
word of God how should we use scripture 
in dialogue with other communities who 
also have an inscripturated faith ? 


Dr. Nicholls is Secretary, Theological Research and 
Communication Institute, New Delhi, India. 
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It took a miracle to launch 
the mission to the Gentiles 


(The Cornelius story — Acts 10-11 : 18) 


Krister Stendahl 


The Jewtshness of Jesus is more stark and 
striking than we are accustomed to think. 


a) Galilee was heavily Gentile territory, but 
Jesus confines his ministry to the Jews. 
The “exceptions”: the Centurion, the 
Canaanite woman, the Greeks in John. 


b) The teaching of Jesus is within the bounds 
of the Jewish tradition of teaching and 
prophetic critique. 


c) The execution and the complicity of the 
“establishment ”’. 


d) The prophecies that fell into alien hands. 


.. and bis Gentile followers 


_a) The whole New Testament is written 
either within or for primarily Gentile 
congregations. 


b) Paul was the first to see that “The Jesus 
Movement” was to be a Gentile move- 
ment. 


Thus it is not surprising that Acts (i.e. Luke) 
describes with such elaborate detail the way in 
which Peter is led to accept a Gentile into the 
Church. He even tells the story twice (in 
Chapter 10 the story itself, and in Chapter 
11 Peter's re-telling thereof). It took divine 
with visions and_ divinely 
scheduled coincidences. And the “regular 
timetables” of Baptism plus reception of the 
Spirit (Acts 2 : 38) are reversed into the Spirit 


coming first (in a “Second Pentecost” for 


intervention 
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the Gentiles) and thus Peter says : If they have 
received the Spirit “just as we have’, what 


could hinder us to baptize them (Acts 10:47)? 


The slowness and resistance of the Church 
when it comes to such momentous new in- 
sights and new steps is described not primarily 
as a critique of the Church. It means to show 
the glories and greatness in new applications 
of God’s love and lack of partiality (Acts 
10:34), this beyond the confines to which 


one was accustomed. 


The Cornelius story is a full illustration of the 
famous word of Jesus in the parable about 
the labourers in the vineyard: “ Why do you 
look with evil (greedy) eyes at my being so 
good (generous)”’ or “ Why do you begrudge 
my generosity’ (Matt. 20: 15). 


Eph. 2 : 11-22 reflects in theological terms on 
this same “event” in the experience of the 
early Church. The perspective is that of grate- 
ful recognition of how the Gentiles have 
become heirs to the covenants of promise, 


and part of the people of God. 


But the Ephesian reflection goes further than 
that. It describes this “incorporation” (in the 
full sense of the word i.e. “becoming part of 
the body”’) not only as an “addition” but as 
the creation of a new reality, of a new body 
and a new person (anthropos, not aner ; 2: 15) 
in and by Jesus Christ, the Jewish Messiah for 
the Gentiles. 


It further describes this new chapter in human 
history as an overcoming of hostility, a des- 
truction of the wall between two religiously 
defined divisions of humankind, “Jews and 
Gentiles”. This was the inherited religious 
division. It belongs to the early Christian 
vision that all existential divisions are over- 
come in Christ (male-female, slave-free, Jew- 
Greeks, even Greek-Barbarian, i.e. the 
cultural condecension of the Greeks; Gal. 


3:28 and Rom. 1:14). That is the theolo- 


gical vision, even if the Church and even 
Paul himself was slow, resistant and hesitant 
as to full realization and implementation 
thereof. 


Questions of interpretation 


1. The questions facing us in our consulta- 
tion as to Dialogue with People of Other 
Faiths and Ideologies are hardly the ques- 


tions in the minds of the biblical writers. 


But they are valid questions of importance. © 


Thus we are rather in a situation where 
we should say—with Paul : On this matter 
I have no command from the Lord (I Cor. 
7:25). A Christian theology of religion 
cannot be easily pieced together by direct 
biblical quotations. It is a new question. 


2. The process of reflection that begins in 
the Scriptures is in the New Testament 
dominated by the specific relationship 
between Jews and Gentiles, giving witness 
to the revolutionary transition from the 
Jewishness of Jesus to the Church of the 
Gentiles. 


3. When we read of the New Person in 
Christ and the overcoming of hostility, 
we should perhaps read that as an expres- 
sion of grateful recognition for the over- 
coming of the hostility in the eyes of the 
early Church. But we should not read it 
as a new commandment—now com- 
manding faith in Christ. We should not 
use that word as a means of erecting new 
walls of partition. 


4. Our confession to how Christ creates 
new community is perhaps not confessed 
rightly if we add the claim that there can 
be no “new humanity’, no true com- 
munion except in Christ. The texts before 
us do not say that. Our positive confession 
of what Christ has wrought is not strength- 
ened but weakened by such claims. As 
sinful men and women we often fall for 


the temptation of “‘strengthening’” our 
confession by making negative statements 
about “the others”. Is that really neces- 
sary ° 


5. The Cornelius story shows that it is not 


easy for God to teach the Church that He 
does not practice partiality. To many 
of us the signs are strong that he has 
many ways of working in the world. And 
God knows best how the witness to 
Christ is to function within his total plan 
for the renewal of his creation or his estab- 
lishment of new heavens and a new earth 
where justice dwells (2 Peter 3:13). In 
the meantine, let us not begrudge God’s 
generosity. Let not the Gospel make us 
hesitant but eager as we seek cooperation 
and enrichment from others. 


Dr Stendahl is Dean, Harvard Divinity School, 


Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


“When the spirit of truth 


comes... 


(John 16:4-15 and 
Galatians 5: 16-25) 


K. Opoku 


Jesus Christ tells His disciples in his farewell 
discourses that he must go away in order that 
the Spirit may come. This did not mean that 
the presence of the Spirit would supersede 
the historical presence of Christ nor that the 
presence of the Holy Spirit would render 
the earthly ministry of Christ of no further 
significance. The Spirit would come to give 
new insights, to throw fresh light on, the 
work which Christ did on earth. 
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Christ’s promise is borne out by the experience 
of the disciples before and after his death and 
resurrection. The reaction of the disciples 
to the arrest of Jesus was to flee. This is what 
came out of the faith in the external presence 
of Christ. But, significantly, and in sharp 
contrast to what had happened before, the 
disciples became new men following his 
resurrection. They boldly declared before the 
Sanhedrin (Acts 4:20) we cannot but speak of 


what we have seen and heard. 


The Holy Spirit brought strength to the 
disciples, and as Christians look at men of 
other faiths they need to remember that what 
they have is a gift of the Holy Spirit, and 


does not come from themselves. 


The Spirit is not only related to the disciples 
but also to the whole world. 


The work of the Comforter : 


(i) The Spirit will come into the world and 
convince mankind of the sin of not 
believing in Christ. I Cor. 1:18: The 
word of the cross is folly to those who are 
perishing, but to us who are being saved it 


is the power of God. 


The world took a decision based on its own 
standards and presuppositions. What if a man 
on the basis of his own conscience refuses to 
acknowledge the light of God ? Can such a 
person be said to have committed sin by 
following the dictates of his conscience ? 


But the dictates of conscience can lead one 
into doing wrong (John 16:2—The hour 
ts coming when whoever kills you will think he 
is offering service to God. The conscience 
of such a person might have told him that 
such an act was a duty to God, but he would 
be wrong. In other words, the world tends 
to have a wrong understanding of what sin 
is, because its judgement is self-centred. 
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(ii) The Counsellor will convince the world 
of righteousness because I go to the Father, 
and you will see me no more. By going to 
the Father by the path of total disgrace 
and suffering, Jesus is to convince the 
world of what is right. In the face of 
sacrifice or any act which will bring 
disgrace, deprivation, rejection by society 
or even death, we recoil and withdraw 
into ourselves in the interest of self- 
preservation. Acts of sacrifice may have 
merit, and indeed we may be inwardly 
convinced about them, but we are not 
able to commend such acts to ourselves 
or to others. In fact such acts may be 
regarded sometimes as foolish, but John 
is saying that right is on the side of 
Christ, for his death was not a loss but 
a gain, for his physical presence gave way 
to companionship of the Spirit. 


The Counsellor will convince the world 
of judgement, because the ruler of this 
world has been judged. The world thought 
it had condemned Christ, an attempt 
to thwart the truth which he represented, 
but by his resurrection the world has 
been proved wrong. 


(iii) 


Recognizing the immaturity of his dis- 
ciples Jesus tells them that they cannot bear 
the many things he has to say to them but 
when the Spirit of truth comes he will guide you 
into all the truth. By this Jesus is not referring 
to a new body of truth, but to fresh light being 
thrown on the truth already revealed by 
him to the disciples. 


We make the traditions of our churches, our 
interpretation of Holy Scripture, and our 
attitude to men of other faiths into absolute 
truths without reference to the Spirit. But 
Christ tells us it is the Spirit which is the 
leader and guide, not the Church. What are - 
the implications of this for our attitude to 
people of other faiths ? Our own self-image ? 
The Spirit opens up unlimited possibilities for 


illumination, more.than we can imagine. The 
Spirit will not necessarily tell what is to come 
but will throw light on the difficulties along 
the path Christ has laid down. The Spirit 
is ever present to guide us, making Christ 


fully known. (Galatians 5 : 16-25). 


Practical exhortation: the Holy Spirit is 
also referred to in the New Testament as the 
Spirit of Christ, the Spirit of the Lord and 
those who belong to God possess this spirit 
and have a share in the life of Christ. The 
Spirit clearly distinguishes the things that 
are of God from the things that are not, and 
believers from non-believers. Those who are 
in possession of the Spirit have the mind of 
Christ (1 Cor. 2:16), and the presence of 
the Spirit in their lives brings about a sharp 
difference between them and those who 
have not the Spirit. 


Paul tells the Galatians that Christ has called 
them to a life of freedom, but this does not 
mean the abandonment of moral restraints. 
The call to freedom is a call to a service of 
love to one another. 


Forces which control human life : 


The flesh and the Spirit may vie with each 


other for control of one’s life. 


(i) The Flesh—those who are under the 
flesh are compelled by the works of 
the flesh to indulge in sexual vices, 
idolatory and sorcery, sins of factionalism 
which create divisions among men, 
and sins of appetite. Jesus himself speaks 
of what comes out from within man 


which defiles him (Mark 7:21-22). 


Those who indulge in such acts are under 
the law and will not inherit the Kingdom. 


(ii) The Spirit — those who have crucified 
the flesh and for whom the Spirit is the 
leading factor in their lives spontaneously 
bear the fruits of the Spirit; love, joy, 


peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faith- 
fulness, gentleness, self control. Paul 
advises the Galatians they should not 
only live by the Spirit, they should also 
walk by the Spirit. 


God can use people of other faiths to de- 
monstrate the fruits of the Spirit. This is 
clear from the parable of the Great Supper 
(Luke 14: 16-24). Christians are in no 
favoured position and the words of Malachi 
1:11 need to be borne in mind: From the 
rising of the sun to tts setting my name ts great 
among the nations, and in every place incense ts 
offered to my name, and a pure offering: for my 
name is great among the nations, says the Lord of 
hosts. 


The relevance of the foregoing for our discus- 
sion on “Dialogue in Community”, lies in the 
thrust of the Holy Spirit into the arena of 
human life and understanding, and reminds 
us of the limitations of the flesh. The Spirit 
is a reality in the biblical sense as it is in the 
African heritage in which the spirit world 
forms an integral part of the whole of human 
existence, and the entire universe is alive 
because it is believed to be energized by a 
spiritual force which emanated from God who 
created it. 


Out theological structures tend to make the 
Gospel of Christ into a religion of mental 
culture and not a religion of being and doing. 
In fact, some of the structures or models we 
set up to guide our relations with people of 
other faiths may tend to contradict the model 
of Christ himself. Jesus Christ became man 
and identified himself as a member of a human 
community before he performed his act of 
saving humanity. He was no stranger who 
stood outside humanity. The Church in other 
lands has made a virtue of strangeness and has 
thereby denied herself the chance to experience 
the fullness of God, who broke the veil of 
strangeness through the coming of Christ 
into the world in the form of a man. 
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To be in community presupposes the sharing 
of some common values and truths, and 
dialogue in community would seem to imply 
an openness to find or discover the truth in 
our neighbours, to search for a fuller meaning 
of truth under the guidance of the Spirit. 
The discovery of the truth in other traditions 
or religions would not in the least lessen our 
Own convictions about the truth. On the 
contrary, it would strengthen our sense of 
community and confirm our faith in God 
who acts in history, even in that history which 
may lie outside our own historical tradition. 


Our unwillingness to accept and affirm other 
people’s truth stems from the mistaken notion 
that the truth comes from us. We are peeved 
therefore that others may have seen what 
we did not see, or that others, whom we 
believed had no claim whatsoever to the 
truth which we regard as our own, also have 
the same truth. Our reaction often is like that 
of the python before it swallows its prey: 
it first spews its saliva on the prey before it 
swallows it, and we also sometimes spray the 
Christian saliva on the people who may share 
our truths by calling them ‘“‘anonymous 
Christians’. 


The Comforter comes to guide us into all 
truth, which comes from God. 


The model of self-emptying also has consider- 
able limitations. In the experience of Africa 
and Asia, for example, this “‘self-emptying”’ 
has amounted to the impliction of heavy doses 
of western interpretations of Scripture and 
theology. But the “‘self-emptying” of the 
churches could also enable western theology 
to accept some of the spiritual insights which 
God gives to Africa and Asia. This would 
be a communion of sharing which would 
indeed lead us to an understanding of dialogue 
in community. 


The Spirit also cautions us against the temp- 
tation to think of God only in terms of how 
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we have understood His actions in the past. 
It teaches us openness in looking at the future. It is 
the Spirit which really demonstrates the 
freedom of God, for God is not tied down to 
only what we perceive or understand. Our 
need to preserve the particularity of the truth 
of the Gospel stems from our need to hang on 
desperately to what we know and shows the 
insecurity which we feel in the face of what 
is new. But by taking such a stance we are 
ignoring the promise Christ made about the 
Comforter, as the one who will come to guide 
us into all truth. 


There is thus an invitation to adventure, a 
stepping out into an unknown or uncertain 
future, a leading away from familiar structures 
and modes of thought; and we accept the 
invitation with the promise of God as our 
only foundation. But it is an adventure to 
discover the wonder of God in making His 
truth available to all people. 


We may fail, and in fact we do fail miserably 
sometimes in our attempt to bear witness 
to our faith, as some of the limitations pointed 
out above show. And it is in the light of the 
Spirit that we realize our own failure; but 
we are human and God Himself knows the 
vessels which carry His Gospel. An Akam 


proverb says : 


“It is the person who goes to fetch water 
from the river who breaks the waterpot.” A 
person goes to the river in order to fetch 
water to bring home to sustain the family 
and in the process of doing good he may 
break the pot. If he sat at home and folded 
his arms he would not break the pot, but 
then his family may not get water. He takes 
the risk. of breaking the waterpot in the 
attempt to do something. In the same way 
we have broken the waterpot in our attempt 
to be obedient to the call to proclaim the 
Gospel to the whole world. We have taken 
a risk ! But there is no feeling of self-justifica- 
tion here. 


I conclude with a prayer which is played in 


the mornings on the Akam drums in Ghana: 


“The Heavens are wide, exceedingly wide 


The Earth is wide, very, very wide 


We have lifted it and taken it away. 


We have lifted it and brought it back 
From time immemorial. 


The God of old bids us all abide by His 


injunctions. 


Then shall we get whatever we want 

Be it white or red. 

it is God, the Creator, the Gracious One. 
Good morning to you, God, 


Good morning. 


I am learning, let me succeed !”” 


Questions for discussion : John 16 : 4-15 


be 


What criteria does the Bible give for the 


presence of the Comforter ? 


2. How do we recognize the presence of the 
Comforter among us in the world today ° 
3. Are the biblical criteria for the Comforter 
exclusive ? 
4. Do we see the Comforter in relation to 
believers only or to non-believers as well ? 
5. Should one look for biblical criteria to 
discern among whom the Spirit works 
today ? . 
6. Is there any relationship between the 
Comforter and the Spirit in other faiths ? 
7. How does the recognition that all truth 
comes from God relate to our attitude 
to people of other faiths and ideologies ° 
8. What is the relationship between cons- 


cience and the Spirit ? Can one be guilty 


Galatians 5 : 16-25 


. Is the Spirit of God possessed by Chris- 


tians alone ? 


. Is one who shows the fruits of the Spirit 


necessarily a Christian ? 


. Can self-centredness become a danger 


to the fruits of the Spirit ? 


. Are these qualities meant to exhaust the 


fruits of the Spirit ? 


ls it possible that there are other things or 


deeds that have the same effects as the 
fruit of the Spirit ? 


. What evidence is there, among Christians 


in our world today, of the fruits of the 
Spirit 2 


. Are Christian businessmen sharing the 


fruits of the Spirit in their dealings with 
other people ? 


. Are Christians generously sharing their 


wealth with others in the world today ? 


Prof. Opoku is Professor, Institute of African Studies, 


of sin if one follows one’s own conscience ? Legon, Ghana. 
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SEARCHING 
a 
COMMON GROUND 


Without a certain critical distance it is difficult to evaluate any ecumenical happening. 
Time and space are necessary to share its results and to assess its impact on the life 
of the churches. Nevertheless, the general feeling of the participants immediately after 
the Chiang Mai experience was one of considerable satisfaction at the positive results 
of the meeting. It was a step forward because it overcame some of the difficulties and 
tensions manifested in the Nairobi debate on Section III. It helped to remove several 
misunderstandings, drew attention to certain positive aspects of dialogue in community, 
and in the statement adopted by the consultation, provided both a common basis for 
continuing reflection and suggestion for Christian communities on how to be faithful 
in dialogue in a world of various faiths, cultures and ideologies. 


A statement unrelated to the living experience of participants is like a flag without 
a country, fluttering in the wind without a pole. Therefore some background informa- 
tion is very necessary to put the main points of the statement in perspective. The 85 
participants—Protestant, Orthodox and Roman Catholic—came from 36 countries. 
Unfortunately, those who were invited from Eastern Europe were unable to come, 
those from the Middle East could not be present and the number from Latin America 
was very limited. It was, however, the most representative Christian group, which 
included some Evangelical friends who had graciously accepted our invitation, to 
have come together in recent years to consider this particular topic. The presence of 
senior students of the Theological College of Chiang Mai, together with their advisors, 
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was a constant reminder of the promise of the younger generation in the Church and 
our common responsibility for the future. In spite of the diversity of cultural background, 
historical experience, and confessional commitments the consultation itself quickly grew 
together into a Christian community. Three factors contributed perhaps more than 
anything else to deepen this fellowship within which controversial theological issues 
were discussed. The first was the climate of daily worship and the substance of four 
Bible studies. The second was the whole-hearted participation of the local Christian 
community and the Church of Christ in Thailand. And the third was the warm welcome 
and generous hospitality of our Buddhist neighbours who, while recognizing this as 
a Christian consultation, nevertheless provided opportunities to the participants to 
sense, feel and sometimes to understand, what “community” meant to them as 


Buddhists. 


The Buddhist friends in Chiang Mai warmly welcomed their Christian guests coming 
from so many different countries. The public welcome meeting had a number of 
distinguished guests including some Buddhist monks from nearby wats. Visits to 
monasteries, meditation centres and cultural places were planned with meticulous 
attention to details. Conversations with, monks and laymen were arranged with great 
sensitivity and understanding, providing the groups with skilled interpreters and 
informed guides. A panel with Buddhist scholars interpreted the meaning of the Bud- 
dhist “sangha” to the consultation. All this helped the participants in considerable 
measure to remind themselves of the fact that Christian reflection about dialogue in 
community was being done in a different religious and cultural context which was, 
nevertheless, open and friendly. 


The support and participation of the local Christian community and the Church of 
Christ in Thailand was most striking. The Director and his associates of the Study 
‘Centre at Chiang Mai, the Dhamma Logos Project, the Principal, professors and 
students of the Theological College, local pastors, the General Secretary of the Church 
of Christ in Thailand and his associates and many other individual Christians helped 
not only with arrangements but also in interpreting the theme of the consultation to 
Thai Christian and Buddhist friends. The students of the Theological College contrib- 
uted by manking worship services more meaningful and authentic through their songs, 
readings and interpretative dances. The evening dinner party given by the local churches 
with good Thai food, music, dances, fireworks—and unavoidably some speeches—was 
both enjoyable and meaningful. On Sunday morning the participants joined local 
congregations for worship in rural and urban centres, some in villages a little distant 
from Chiang Mai. Christians are a small minority community in Thailand, about 
100,000 out of a population of 44 million. It was obvious that this meeting was an 
ecumenical happening for them. To the participants, quite a number of whom were 
visiting Asia for the first time, it was a memorable experience, an introduction to the 
life of a church in Asia living in cultural and religious conditions very different from 
those of Europe or Africa or Latin America. 
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Why the theme “Dialogue in Community’ ? As the work of the sub- 
unit on Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies has devel- 
oped emphasis has come to be placed not so much on dialogue itself as 
on dialogue in community. The Christian community within the human 
community has a common heritage and a distinctive message to share; it 
needs therefore to reflect on the nature of the community that we as 
Christians seek and on the relation of dialogue to the life of the churches, 
as they ask themselves how they can be communities of service and witness 
without diluting their faith or compromising their commitment to Christ. 


Excerpts 
from the 
Chiang Mai 
Statement 


We must acknowledge the close relation between our concern for dialogue 
and our work for visible Church unity. It is not only that the different 
confessional traditions have been an influence on the different approaches 
to dialogue and that questions concerning dialogue are seriously discussed 
within and between churches, but also that the Christian contribution to 
dialogue is weakened by division among Christians. 
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As Christians, therefore, we are conscious of a tension between the Chris- 
tian community as we experience it to be in the world of human com- 
munities, and as we believe it in essence to be in the promise of God. The 
tension is fundamental to our Christian identity. We cannot resolve it, nor 
should we seek to avoid it. In the heart of this tension we discover the 
character of the Christian Church as a sign at once of people's need for 
fuller and deeper community, and of God’s promise of a restored human 
community in Christ. 


—=—_— 


We consider the term “dialogue in community” to be useful in that it 
gives concreteness to our thinking. Moreover it focuses attention on our 
reasons for being in dialogue, which we identified in two related categories. 
Most of us today live out our lives as Christians in actual community with 
people who may be committed to faiths and ideologies other than our own. 
We live in families sometimes of mixed faiths and ideologies ; we live as 
neighbours in the same towns and villages, we need to build our relation- 
ships expressing mutual human care and searching for mutual under- 
standing. This sort of dialogue is very practical, concerned with the 
problems of modern life — the social, political, ecological — and, above 
all, the ordinary and familiar. 


We are conscious also of our concerns beyond the local, and thus feel 
called to engage in dialogue towards the realization of a wider commu- 
nity in which peace and justice may be more fully realized. This leads us 
in turn to a dialogue between communities, in which we tackle issues of 
national and international concern, for the sake of the vision of a world- 
wide “community of communities’. 


=~ = = = = = > = 2 2 = = 


It will be noted that the words “mission” and “evangelism” are not often 
used in our statements. This is not because we seek to escape the Christian 
responsibility, re-emphasized in the Nairobi Assembly, to confess Christ 
today, but in order to explore other ways of making plain the intentions 
of Christian witness and service, so as to avoid misunderstanding. This was 
a Christian conference and Christian integrity includes an integrity of 
response to the call of the risen Christ to be witness to him in all the world. 
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The periods of worship and Bible studies constantly reminded the participants of the 
depths of their communion in spirit and in life made joyously possible for them by their 
meeting God in Jesus Christ. The four Bible studies and the discussions that followed 
made it clear that while one cannot expect to find in the Bible “a blueprint” for dialogue 
in community—one recalls the admonition that the word dialogue is not found in the 
bible—God’s dealings with the nations as witnessed to in the Bible provide helpful 
insights for Christians today as they seek to be communities of service and witness 
among their neighbours. 


The substance of the Bible studies together with the contribution made by the parti- 
cipants in discussions that followed formed an important part of the theological under- 
girding of the consultation. It was, however, in the course of Bible studies and worship 
that some of the more difficult issues came to surface. For example, while the parti- 
cipants were agreed in giving a vital place for Bible study in their thinking, the different 
approaches taken by them to the Bible made it clear that problems concerning the 
authority of the Bible remained unsolved among the churches. Further, although 
periods of worship were most helpful in providing spiritual nourishment to the 
consultation at least some noted with deep regret that no Eucharist celebration was 
possible in which all participants as Christians could come together at the Lord’s 
table. If Christians are divided in the approach to their own Holy Scriptures how 
can they approach the holy books of people of other faiths with a common mind ? 
If Christians themselves cannot move from seeking community to receiving commu- 
nion how can they talk about seeking community with their neighbours ? Some of 
the issues in Church unity, mission and dialogue seem to come together here. It looks 
as if the roots of some of the problems in dialogue with neighbours of other faiths and 
ideologies are to be found not so much outside as within the self-understanding of 
the Church and within certain formulations of Christian theology itself. 


IT 


The statement adopted by the Consultation should be read and studied in full. Any 
such ecumenical statement needs to be shared with and tested by a wide variety of 
people in the constituent churches of the World Council and other friends. Attention 
is drawn here to certain points which within the totality of the statement given 
shape and substance by the participants help to point the way forward in the Christian 
concern for dialogue in community. 


First, it helps to clarify the meaning of the theme: dialogue in community. Part of 
the difficulty in earlier discussions was that attention was almost wholly directed to 
“dialogue” as a concept which has become all too familiar but for which no substitute 
as yet is available. Its connection with “‘in community points to the living 
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context in which dialogue takes place and gives concreteness to reflection. Two interre- 
lated aspects are now brought out. First, there is the dialogue within the community, the 
building up of relationships expressing mutual care and mutual understanding. Among 
Christians this should and sometimes does lead to communion. Second, dialogue between 
- communities for the sake of a wider community of peace and justice. Common purposes 
in society are important here. In turn, this may and sometimes does lead to international 
concerns “for the sake of the vision of a worldwide ‘community of communities’ ” 
Without the first, the second could become shallow sentimentalism; without the 
second, the first is in danger of becoming narrowly exclusive. Thus dialogue is 
recognized “as having a distinctive and rightful place within Christian life in a 
manner directly comparable to other forms of service’. It is distinct, but not totally 
different or separate. The Consultation affirmed, “Thus to the member churches of 
the World Council we feel able with integrity to commend the way of dialogue as 
one in which Jesus Christ can be confessed in the world today; at the same time 
we feel able with integrity to assure our partners in dialogue that we come not as 
manipulators but as genuine fellow-pilgrims, to speak with them of what we believe 
God to have done in Jesus Christ who has gone before us, but whom we seek to 
meet anew in dialogue’. 


Second, it removes misunderstandings about the term “world-community’’ and affirms 
the distinctiveness of the Christian community within the human community. The 
term ““world-community” was open to misunderstandings from two sides. On the 
one hand, people in Asia, Africa and Latin America were suspicious of it because 
they felt that this was perhaps the notion of “a secular Christendom’ being imposed 
on them by the West with dialogue as a tool in this not too subtle a game. On the 
other, people in the West, despite all evidence to the contrary, saw in the talk about 
‘“world-community” a creeping syncretism that might lead to one religion for one 
world — a soup in which all pieces of toast would eventually become soggy. The 
Statement avoids these dangers by the use of the phrase “worldwide community” 
instead of “world-community’”’ and by emphasizing the distinctiveness of the Christian 
community. Further, it gives a description of communities and the community of 
humankind in terms which may also find understanding and even agreement among 
many other faiths and ideologies. “The vision of a worldwide ‘community of commu- 
nities’ commended itself to us as a means of seeking community in a pluralistic 
world.”’ More specifically, it affirms that the Christian community within the human 
community has a common heritage and a distinctive message to share. “As Christians 
therefore, we are conscious of a tension between the Christian community as we 
experience it to be in the world of human communities, and as we believe it in 
essence to be in the promise of God. The tension is fundamental to our Christian 
identity. We cannot resolve it, nor should we seek to avoid it. In the heat of this 
tension we discover the character of the Christian Church as a sign at once of 
people’s need for fuller and deeper community, and of God’s promise of a restored 
human community in Christ. Our consciousness of this tension must also preclude 
any trace of condescension towards our fellow human beings.’ 
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THE MYSTERIES OF SELFLESSNESS 


That the Country is not the Foundation of the Community 


Now brotherhood has been so cut to shreds 
That in the stead of the Community 

The country has been given pride of place 

In men’s allegiance and constructive work ; 
The Country is the darling of their hearts, 
And wide humanity is whittled down 

Into dismembered tribes. Men thought to find 
Paradise in that miserable abode 

Of ruin where they made the peoples dwell. 
This tree has banished heaven from the world 
And borne for fruit the bitterness of war : 
Humanity is but a legend, man 

Become a stranger to his fellow-man. 

The spirit has departed from the flesh, 

Only the seven disjointed limbs remain ; 
Vanished is humankind ; there but abide 

The disunited nations. Politics 

Dethroned religion ; this tree first struck root 
Within a Western garden, and the tale 

Of Christianity was all rolled up, 

The radiance of the Churches’ lantern dimmed 
Pope powerless and baffled, from his hand 
The counters scattered ; Jesus’ followers 
Spurning the Church ; debased the coinage 
Of the True Cross’s law. 


Muhammad Iqbal 
(The Mysteries of Selflessness ; 
London : John Murray, 1953, p. 32) 
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Third, by drawing out the inter-relationship between the search for unity, the call 
to mission and the invitation to dialogue the Statement makes possible a more 
coordinated theological reflection on what this inter-relationship means in the life 
and work of the Church in the world today. The oft-repeated question: Is dialogue 
_a betrayal of mission side-tracks the main debate on the more urgent question : What 
is the meaning of mission today in a post-colonial, pluralistic world ? The study of 
the unity of the Church and the unity of humankind so far has found it rather 
difficult to bring out the theological significance of the conjunction “‘and” to the 
search for visible Church unity. It was most helpful to have in the Consultation 
people who were deeply committed to faith and order and world mission and 
evangelism. It was also important for people concerned with Dialogue to be reminded 
that although dialogue has its own integrity and specificity it should not be regarded 
as separate from other aspects of the total life of the Church in the world. 


The Consultation acknowledges that the words “mission” and “evangelism” are 
not often used in the Statement. However, they said that this is “not because we 
seek to escape the Christian responsibility, re-emphasized in the Nairobi Assembly 
to confess Christ today, but in order to explore other ways of making plain the 
intentions of Christian witness and service, in order to avoid misunderstanding”. 
The Statement goes on to say, “We understand our calling as Christians to be that 
of participating fully in the mission of God (missio Dei) with the courage of con- 
viction to enable us to be adventurous and take risks. To this end we would humbly 
share with all our fellow human beings in a compelling pilgrimage. We are specifically 
disciples of Christ, but we refuse to limit Him to the dimensions of our human 
understanding. In our relationships within the many human communities we believe 
that we come to know Christ more fully through faith as Son of God and Saviour 
of the world ; we grow in His service within the world; and we rejoice in the hope 
which He gives.” Perhaps one of the more important results of the meeting was 
the recognition that not only does the search for unity have implications for dialogue, 
but that dialogue between Christians and people of other faiths and ideologies also 
has significance to the search for the visible unity of the Church in the world. “We 
must acknowledge the close relation between our concern for dialogue and our 
work for visible Church unity. It is not only that the different confessional traditions 
have been an influence on the different approaches to dialogue and that questions 
concerning dialogue are seriously discussed within and between churches, but also 
that the Christian contribution to dialogue is weakened by division among Christians.” 


Fourth, it provides a theological framework within which certain basic questions 
about the relationship between Christians and people of other faiths and ideologies 
are formulated. As Christians engage in faithful “dialogue in community” with 
their neighbours of other faiths and ideologies they cannot avoid asking themselves 
penetrating questions about their place in the activity of God in history. A scrutiny 
of the ideological assumptions which influence theological formulations and_ the 
attitudes of religious communities to each other has to be done. Questions have to be 
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PRAYER FOR PEACE 


O bless this people, Lord, who seek their own face 


under the mask and can hardly recognize it... 
O bless this people that breaks its bond... 


And with them, all the peoples of Europe, 

All the peoples of Asia, 

All the peoples of Africa, 

All the peoples of America, 

Who sweat blood and sufferings. 

And see, in the midst of these millions of waves 
The sea swell of the heads of my people. 

And grant to their warm hands that they may clasp 
The earth in a girdle of brotherly hands, 

Beneath the rainbow of thy peace. 


Léopold Sédar Senghor 


discussed not in theory but in terms of what God may be doing in the lives of hundreds 
of millions of men and women who live in and seek community together with 
Christians, but along different ways. The manner in which their faiths and ideologies 
give direction to their daily life affects dialogue on both sides. The formulation of 
theological questions therefore should take this into serious account. The following 
are some of the theological issues to which the Consultation drew particular attention : 


that renewed attention must be given to the doctrine of creation, particularly as we 
may see it illuminated by the Christian understanding of God as one Holy Trinity 
and by the resurrection and glorification of Christ ; 


that fundamental questions about the nature and activity of God and the doctrine of 
the Spirit arise in dialogue, and the Christological discussion must take place with 
this comprehensive reference ; 


that the Bible, with all the aids to its understanding and appropriation from the 
churches’ tradition and scholarship, is to be used creatively as the basis for our 
Christian reflection on the issues that arise, giving us both encouragement and 
warning, though we cannot assume it as a reference point for our partners ; | 


that the theological problems of Church unity also need to be viewed in relation to 
our concern for dialogue ; 
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that the search for common ground should not be a reduction of living faiths and 
ideologies to a lowest common denominator, but a quest for that of spirit and 
life which is only found at those deepest levels of human experience, variously 
symbolized and conceptualized in different faiths. 


It should be obvious that among other questions these issues need to be reflected upon 
in the years to come not only within Christian circles but also in situations of dialogue 
in various countries with different partners. 


And finally the Consultation received a series of four group reports: on Christian- 
Jewish-Muslim relationships, on Christian-Hindu-Buddhist relationships, on the 
Christian Concern in Traditional Religions and Cultures and on Ideologies. These 
reports were received by the Consultation as a record both of experiences and insights 
in specific contexts and on particular issues. These reports vary in character and 
content. This is to be expected because of the great differences in their cultural back- 
ground and historical setting. Nevertheless, they add a certain specificity and a recogni- 
zable variety to what emerged out of the Consultation. At the same time they also 
point to the complex character of all dialogues in which Christians and their neigh- 
bours are involved. It should not be forgotten that the same participants who produced 
such diverse group reports also provided the theological substance and pointed to the 
direction of the Statement which the whole Consultation adopted. 


It is unwise to claim too much for a Consultation which should be regarded as a step 
in a continuing process of reflection by the churches. Time and space are necessary 
to test the findings in the life of the churches and in the context of our relations with 
our neighbours. The issues raised will have to be discussed for many years to come. 
Nevertheless, Chiang Mai helped to overcome some of the pain and doubts after 
Nairobi and has given a certain direction to the continuing work of dialogue in 
community. Without a sense of direction pilgrims are liable to become mere wanderers. 


The Statement adopted by the Consultation is published in The Ecumenical Review, Vol. 29, No. 3, 
July 1977. A booklet containing the adopted statement and the group reports received, together with 
the list of participants is available from the WCC. In addition, a volume (Faith in the Midst of Faiths) 
containing all the papers presented to the Consultation together with Bible Studies, the Statement and 
reports has also been published. 


Ali quotations in this article are from the Statement adopted by the Consultation. 
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Dear RISK friends, 


This is the last issue of RISK as a periodical. At its recent meeting in 
Geneva, the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 
decided to end the publication of RISK asa quarterly after 1977. 
At the same time, however, the Committee approved a new series 


of booklets in RISK style to start from January 1978. 


In recent years RISK has concentrated on themes. The quarterly 
periodical format sometimes restricted a thorough treatment of interesting 
issues. Hence, the plan for a series of three or four paperbacks a 

year. These will consist of 80-100 pages and cost approximately 

Str. 10.— (US$ 4.—) each. We will give you the opportunity to 
subscribe to the series and grant subscribers a special discount 

of 40%. More details will follow at the end of the year. Be assured 

that RISK will continue to give provocative coverage of Christian 


issues around the world, in the lively RIS K(y) way. 


As a forerunner of the new book series, Volume 4/ 197 7, an issue 

on the charismatic renewal and the ecumenical movement written by 

Rex Davis, will be presented in the new format. As you know Rex Davis 
has been editor of RISK since 1969. He will be leaving the 

WCC staff in October to take up an appointment as Residentiary Canon 
of Lincoln Cathedral, England, and Warden of the Old Palace Conference 
Centre. On your behalf we thank him very much for the great job he did 
and wish him good luck. 


Thank you for the support you have given over the years to RISK asa 
quarterly. We trust you will show the same confidence in RISK as a book 
series. 
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Jan H. Kok 


Publications Manager 
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